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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The review of the County Superintendency, com-| 
menced with considerable hesitation more than half 
@ year ago, is concluded in this number. Now that 
the task is completed, no regret is felt that it was 
begun. It is true, that the enemies of the school | 
system may, as they have already done, point to our| 
frank admissions of short-coming in some of the 
counties, as proof of the failure of the office to ef- 
fect the ends designed for it by its originators. But 
we do not regard this as a reason why the tru th, 
should not have been told. In no case is this fail-| 
ure fairly, or at all, attributable to the office prop-| 
erly discharged. Failures from other causes we 
can, in common with other friends of the system, | 
only deplore while we frankly admit them. 

It was time to expect some, at least, of its fruits, | 
from the office. In many bright spots of the State | 
these have clearly been manifested. This is enough 
to vindicate the office. On the other hand, upon 
points which exhibited no growth—no progress—it 
was time to bring the searching light of truth, and 
the open eye of scrutiny,to bear, as well for the pur- 
pose of stimulating by strictures, as of doing jus- 
tice to official fitness and faithfulness, by due credit. 
By this course we neither intended nor expected 
to please many; but it is hailed as a health- 
ful condition of educational feeling, that compara- 
tively few evidences of dissatisfaction or displea- 
sure have reached us. No doubt mistakes were 
made in some of the remarks; but if there were, 
few have become known. It is searcely necessary 
now to add, that all such were unintentional. 

Should it be our fortane to continue in our present 
relation to the system, till the close of the current 
term of the Superintendency, we shall again pro- 








_ {and cheering one. 
|review may then, possibly, be found not altogether 
~ | without good effect on the material of the second? 


doubt the task will then be a much more pleasant 
Shall we add, that the first 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

This document is always of great interest; and, 
if it be full in its details, reliable in its statistics, 
sound in its conclusions, and withal so methodical 
and lucid in the’ arrangement as to be readily ac- 
cessible for information on any point that may be 


| desired, it is also of the greatest value to all con- 
|cerned in the operations of our school system. 


The 
report for the last school year is also of more than 
ordinary interest, inasmuch as it concludes the first 
term of the County Superintendency, which is ad- 
| mitted to be the most marked change effected in the 
machinery of the common school system, since its 
origin. All will consult the report for support of 
their favorite theories, or their wishes, in regard to 
this measure :—its friends for proof of success; its 
‘enemies for evidence of failure. We propose, 
therefore, mainly to regard it as a test—so far as it 
is decisive—of this measure. The time has passed 
when the prosperity of the system itself was doubt- 
ful, or its general results were to be looked at in 
reference to the question of its continuance. The 
only questions, now, open to doubt or discussion, are 
those of the expediency and usefulness of particular 
parts in its machinery, or of agencies in its admin- 
istration; and prominent amongst these, as has been 
remarked, is the one that has been named. 


I. What, then, has been the progress of the com- 
mon school system of the State, under the admin- 
istration of the first term of the Superintendency? 


II. Has it been in all respects satisfactory ? 

III. If not, what were the causes of failure ? 

I. There are two classes of results effected or af- 
fected by the Superintendency :— 

1: Those of a statistical character, that can be 
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ascertained with great certainty and expressed by 
numbers ; and of those of a less material, less tan- 
gible kind, which cannot be so expressed, but may 
be called moral results. 

1. Under the first head—bnt confining the con- 
trast to “ordinary statistics” for the reason that the 
published documents, previous’to the Superintend- 
ency, present no other—the report throws censid- 
erable light on the subject. It is to be borne 


in mind, however, that im addition to the unreliabil- | 


ity that has always characterized our school statis- 
tics, the entire absence of statistics for 1854, still 
further reduces the value of this test; preventing, 
as it does, a comparison between the last year 
of the first term of the Superintendency and the 
year immediately preceding its establishment. This 
being remembered, the following is the progress 
of the system exclusive of Philadelphia :— 

Increase in the number of schools in the 
State, 1,451; or an addition of nearly one-sixth. 

Increase in the length of the teaching term, 13 
days; or about one-ninth. 

Increase in the number of Teachers, 1,245; or 
about one-tenth. 

Increase in salaries of mule teachers, $5.75 and 
of females $4.57 per month; the former being an 


addition of nearly, and the latter, of considerably | 


over, one-third. 

Increase in the number of scholars 66,692; or 
about one-eighth. 

Increrse in the cost of Instruction per month 9 
cents ; or nearly one-fifth. 

The other “ordinary statistics” are of little mo- 
ment in the view of the question now proposed ; 


cheering indication of its presence even in the 
tabular statements. Amongst the “ ordinary statis- 
ties” none is more remarkable or cheering, than that 
|which shows an addition of one-third of their former 
amount to teachers’ salaries, in the past four years; 
}and when itis known that a large proportion of this 
‘respectable advance is an actual concession to their 
increased professional worth and fitness, we have 
an evidence of the fact that is not to be gainsaid. 

The attention of Directors to the duties of their 
important office has been greatly increased, and 
forms another index of the progress of the system 
under the Superintendency. Added to this, is the 
enlarged knowledge they have acquired of the de- 
‘mands of their position, and the improvement of the 
schools so far as depends upon them ; both clearly 
lexhibiting results that did not exist before, and 
/which are therefore fairly due to the office in ques- 
tion. 

The interest which a large portion of the parents 
take in the schools, the frequency of their visits to 
them, and the readiness with which they attend all 
school examinations and exhibitions and all gather- 
ings of an educational character, are also, undoubt- 
edly attributable to the same cause, for they did not 
\exist before. 
| All these and many other results that might be 
‘specified, are the best proofs of the efficiency of the 
| Superintendency and of its adaptedness to the edu- 
‘cational wants of the State. Why, the very fact 
that it has splendidly succeeded in some counties, 
and as signally failed in others, is the most decisive 
| proof of this, if other proof were needed. When its 
/success has been in proportion to ability and faith- 





being wholly financial, they merely show the rate of |fyliness in its administration or the contrary, it is 


the increased expenditure of the system, in propor- 
tion with its greater activity. 

There is enough, however, in these numerical re- 
sults, to enable the friends of the Superintendency | 
to meet the contrast of this period in the history of | 
the system, with any other equal portion of its ex- 
istence, taking all the counteracting influences that | 
were to be contended with, fairly into the account. | 
And, though as much may not have been effected | 
as was hoped for and as was possible, yet the re- 
sults are sufficient, even in the department of hard | 
numerical statistics, to justify and cheer the friends | 
of the measure. | 

2. But it is in the other direction—that of moral | 
results—that the greatest benefit and triumph of 
the office were to be looked for, and, it is abundant- 
ly safe to say, are to be found. 





Teachers, in every quarter of the State have been | 
aroused to a truer sense of their responsibilities and | 
of their own unfitness to meet them. In the same | 
proportion, are their noble efforts after improve- | 
ment every where apparent. This is a result not to | 
be gauged by tables and figures; yet there is a! 


self evident that failure is attributable to the 


. |officer and not to the office. This raises the next 


question : 

3. Has it been in all respects satisfactory ? 

It needs no long statement or labored argument 
to show that it has not. The State is cheecquered 
with instances of both failure and success, and there 
is a speaking fact—an instructive response—in the 
condition of the various counties in this respect. 
Some that were the most warmly opposed to the 
office at its first institution, are now strongly in its 
favor; while others that were most anxious for and 
hoped most from it, have become disappointed, if not 
hostile. Why is this? The plain and sufficient 
reply is—that in the former the office has been ad- 
ministered according to its nature and object, while 
in the latter both have been abused and neglected. 
But here again we find ourselves brought to the 
last question : 

3. What were the causes of failure, so far as there 
has been failure ? 

This has been already partly answered. Incom- 
petency in some counties and non performance of 
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duty owing to inadequacy of salary, in others, have |the first attempt to discharge an untried and almost 
prodaced in alarge portion of the State, an em- | unknown duty, would make no mistakes in their se- 
bittered, and it must be admitted in some instances, |lections; or, that it was inexpedient to correct such 
a justifiable opposition to the office, which its early errors as had been committed. « Both suppositions 
friends now feel and mourn over. They distinctly |were unsound ; and neither can be aimitted as a jus- 
deny, it is true, that the failure is in t ie office; but | tification of the course pursued. 

they as distinctly admit that the office will not ad-! Inconclusion of this unpleasant part of the suab- 
minister itself. While they point with pride and ject, it is only to be remarked :—that it if as certain 
confidence to the good results visible wherever the | that the same line of conduct wil! break down the 
office has had a full and a fair trial, and with equal |Superintendency during the current term, as it is, 
pride to the manner in which it has been received ithat a strict and fearless discharge of duty will vin- 
and sustained by the teachers of the State, they also idicate it to all men, and place it on a basis not to 
decline to claim for it the power to work impossi- | be shaken. 


bilities, and they refuse to admit this inability as a It may be said that fit persons to discharge the 
proof of its own failure. duties cannot be obtained, in some conaties, owing 

This state of affairs leads to a point which has |to the inadequacy of the salary. But this would be 
been, perhaps, foo long evaded ;—a source of the | libel on the teachers of the State. In nearly 
evil which must be recognized and corrected, be every county the salary is equal to the sum a teach- 
fore full relief can be expected. er receives for his services in a district school, for 

The law creating the office of County Superin- | the time required by its duties ; and in most it is much 
tendent entrusted—wisely, we think—the election higher. Surely there are large hearted men in every 


of the officer to the Directors of the county. It | County, who will take the office even under these cir- 
was not, of course, expected that they, or any other CUmstances. If they can live by teaching, they can 
appointing power, would in all cases select unex- live on an equal or a greater sum, as Superintend- 
ceptionable persons; but it was supposed that their jents ; and added to this will be the st imalating mo- 
selections would be as good as any other; and it | tives of doing more good,of gaining honor for them,— 
was also confidently believed that Directors would selves, and of elevating their profession. Besides, 
be more willing to act harmoniously and efficiently |!" 9° ©S® has it happened thet a faithful County 
with an officer of their own selection, than under one | Superintendent fails to have his salary increased, as 
in whose appointment they had no control. The soon as his value to the community becomes 
result has, perhaps, as nearly effected both these | known. 
objects as was possible, under the circumstances of | 
difficulty surrounding the case. Butanother pro- | 
vision of the law creating the office, and one ex- 
pressly designed to correct any mistakes that might 
be made in the selection, has hitherto been wholly 
overlooked or neglected. From this souree—potent 
in mischief, but to the present time almost wholly| REVIEW OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY—No. 7. 
lost sight of—has flowed most of the dissatisfaction SOMERSET COUNTY. 
now prevalent. hw 
The VII paragraph of the 46th section of the 


We had intended to contemplate the school sys- 
tem of the State, from some other points of view 
presented by the annual Report, and especially to 
say something on the extended county reports ap- 
pended to it; but the length of this article pre- 
icludes further remark this month. 


SALARIES. 


Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 








No of Scholars. 











school law of 1854, provides that “He (the State mo | Kod. ‘ “a aays ret err 

4 } 1506 hi PS y . 
Superinterdent of common schools) shall have the | 1856 7.178 3 * I8days| 17.32] 11.00 
| 1857 7.954 }4 * 1 day | 18.46| 16.45 





power of removing any County Superintendent for 
neglect of duty, incompetency, or immorality, and to. Taking into account the increase of population 
appoint another in his stead, until the next trien- and other circumstances of a character exterior to 
nial convention of Directors.” the operations of the school system, Somerset has 

This great correcting power has not, it is be- bout held her own during the first term of the 
lieved, been exercised in a single instance in the |Superintendency. The increase in the salary of 
past four years. It is true that the office has nearly | female Teachers—of whom it is to be regretted 
died out in the hands of a number of Superintend- aoe are but few in the county—is the brightest 
ents, who, as the last act in the mournful history, spot in the table, being above the average of 
have at length resigned, and others been appointed. general increase. The county is a hard one to oper- 


But the instances of removal, for cause, have been |#te in, and therefore, for the officer to have main- 
as stated. tained his ground, is no small praise. There are 


Now this line of conduct must have been adopted |183 schools, and the same person was in office the 
on one or other of two theories :—it was supposed|whole term. The salary was $400, It is now $475, 
either that sixty-four conventions of Directors, at! It is believed that the schools were carefully 
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visited. It is hae that schools for the instruc- 
tion of teachers, were opened by the Superintend- 
ent, every year of the term; and that other means 
of improvement were put into operation. 

SULLIVAN COUNTY. 

















SALARIES. 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 | 1.421 4 mos. ' $16,08 | $ 7.83 | 
1855 * 1.534 4 mos. 17.09 9.61 
1856 1.574 5 mos. 17.47 | 10.32 | 
1857 1.631 a 18.75 | 12.38 | 








In this county, with a new and thinly settled ter: | 
ritory, few schools and a merely nominal salary) 
($50.) the County Superintendency could not be) 
expected to make much impression. Yet the table 
looks well. The number of pupils is largely in- 
creased ;—a full month is added to the term of 
instruction ; and Teachers’ salaries have grown— 
especially those of females. It is not known that 
any extra efforts were made to arouse public atten- 
tion or improve the Teachers. Whatever was done, 
must have been effected by visitation and personal 
influence and instruction. Present salary $300; 
which increase is, itself, an evidence of improved 
local favor towards the office. 

SUSQUEHANNA -COUNTY. 








SALARIES. 

No. of Scholars. Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 9.340 |7 months. $14.37 | $ 6.20 
1855 9.322 5 months. 16 54 8.12 
1856 9.922 5 “ J day 10.59 PN | 
1857 10.350 5 mos. lj “ 17.23 8.59 





Susquehanna does not foot up encouragingly. In 
four years there is no addition to the scholars, be- 
yond the natural increase of population ; there is a 
falling off in the term of teaching; and the increase 
of teachers’ salaries is below the average in the 
State. Yet, accomplished, practical Teachers have 
held the office, and the population is noted for 1u- 
telligence and love of progress. The salary, it is 
true, was only $350, while the schools to be visited 
and attended to were 260. The present compen- | 
sation is $600. 

Institutes—both county and district—were held ; 
school visitation—at least during the last year of 
the term—was attended to; and other means of im- 
provement were put into operation. Susquehanna 
is good ground ; the seed has been sown; no doubt 
the harvest will be garnered in the fullness of time. 


TIOGA COUNTY. 

















SALARIES. 

No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Female. 

1853 8.201 5 months. $15.28 | $ 7.40 
1855 8.539 5 mos. 8 days. 19.90 9.08 
1856 9.121 5 mos. | day. 21.57 9.26 
1857 8.427 5mos, 8 * 21.28 9.77 








Tioga is another of the stand-still counties ;—no 
increase beyond what the ordinary progress of af- 
fairs would have effected, except in the item of 
salaries of male Teachers, which is beyond the 
general average of growth. There are 206 schools, 











with only. $400 salary to the Superintendent, who 
was unchanged during the past term. The present 
salary—_$900—is more like justice and more prom- 
ising of fruit. 

Several Institutes were held; but it is not known 


‘what attention was given to school visitation, or 


other means of progress. 


UNION AND SNYDER COUNTIES. 














SALARIES. 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1854 8.332 4 mos. $19.23 | $11.48 
1855 8.764 4mos. 6 days.| 22.49] 14.14 
856 8.381 4 “ 4days.| 22.37 15.24 
1857 8.544 4 mos. 8 days. | 23.24] 16.71 











~ Union and Snyder are placed together, no separ- 
ate report for each having been made till 1856. 
Taking into account the unprogressive character of 
the population, both in number and disposition, the 
table is promising. There is growth—small tho’ 
it be—in the number of scholars and the duration 
of instruction; and there is considerable growth in 
the salaries of teachers. T'wo Superintendents were 
successively in office during the term, and the latter 
part of it was characterized by very considerable 
activity; though the salary was only $300 and the 
number of schools 170. The salary is now $600 in 
Union, and in Snyder it has been recently increased 
by a meeting of the directors from $200 to $500. 
There are 72 schools in Union and 98 in Snyder. 

The Superintendent was a practical Teacher. 
Several Institutes were held and the duties of the 
office were regularly and zealously attended to, 


VENANGO COUNTY, 














SALARIES. 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 | 6.326 4 mos. 16.60 | $ 7.19 
1855 6.957 4 mos. 18.90 9.55 
1856 5.905 4 % |] days. 19.23 9.89 
1857 6.393 |4mos.14 “ | 20.35] 10. _ 10.99 








Though the number of scholars does not seem to 
have been increased in Venango, yet there is mod- 
erate though still perceptible progress in other re- 
spects. Judging the “preach by the pay,” prob- 
ably as much has been effected as could be expected 
for $200 in a county with 155 schools. The same 
person held the office the whole term. The salary 
is now $500; which, with the fruits reasonably to 
be expected from the intelligent and valuable efforts 
of his predecessor, should enable the present in- 
cumbent to make a good report in 1860. 

County Institutes and district meetings were 
held, addresses were delivered, and school visita. 
tions,—without which, fruits are no where to be ex- 
pected,—seem to have been attended to. 


WARREN COUNTY. 








SALARIES. 

No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 

1853 3.962 6 months. $17.61 | $ 7.58 
1855 4.706 5 mos. 18.16 9.31 
1856 4.727 5mos. 1 * 19.08 9.12 
1857 4.563 es =i” 22.92} 10.76 
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From a mere with 140 iehbosts édehiey of $300, | 
three incumbents during the term, and a people 
very largely opposed to the office, little was expect- 
ed from the first three years of the Superintendency. 
Yet the result is not below the average of success 
in the State. If it be granted—as is no doubt the 
case—that six months were more than the actual 
duration of teaching in 1853, the table, at least, ex- 
hibits no loss of ground; which, under the circum- 
stances, is equal to an advance. The increase in 
teachers’ salaries is nearly up to the general State 
average. The present salary is $600—of itself a’ 
proof of progress. 





It is not known that any great efforts, beyond the | 
discharge of incumbent acts of official duty, were | 
made to insure success. But the county is a good 
one, and the future should be one of py, “ie 


"WASHINGTON COUNTY, 

















SALARIES. 

No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 8.790 6 mos. $19.94 | $13.59 
1855 11.973 4 mos. 24.33 | 16.97 
1856 12.255 4 “ Qi days.| 25.94] 18.24 
1867 13.509 | 5 months. 26.56 | 19.14 





Washington is one of our best counties in point | 
of intelligence and readiness for school improve- 
ment. 
the State—have favored the common school move- 
ment, and previous success in common school | 
measures at the county seat, had opened the way. | 


Still, though the table is a fair one, it does not | Was an active practical Teacher. 


come up to expectation, considering the county and | 
its previous circumstances. Though the number of | 
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Her two Colleges—unlike most others in | 


merous district associations were in operation. 
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was greater, in proportion, than in many other 
counties. It is now $1,000, which should retain the 
officer’s whole time, and exhibit great results at the 
end of the present term. 

Several Institutes—some of them considerably 
prolonged—were held, and much effort made to 
stimulate and aid the teachers in professional im- 











provement. ‘Two incumbents held the office ; both 
practical teachers. 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 

SALARIES. * 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught.| Male. | Female. 
1853 | 13.447 | 5 mos. | $20.11 $13.87 
11855 | 15.104 |. 5 mos. 6 days 22.30 15.50 
1856 | 14.117 & ¢ 24.79 17.44 
1857 1 iM. 108 | 5 os a. - 25. 70 | 19. 96 








Westmoreland is alates county that dees not 
| present as favorable results as were expected; 
\though they are by no means disheartening. In- 
'stitutes had been held and other agencies of im- 
provement employed, before the going into opera- 
|tion of the Superintendency : and hence the ground 
|was well broken and a greater yield to be looked 
With these antecedents and its own inherent 
| vigor, the office should have done more. It must 
‘hereafter do better. T'wo incumbents were in of- 
|fice during the term, at a salary of $550. There are 
267 schools in the county; and the present salary 
is $800. 

The incumbent during the latter part of the term 
Several Institutes 


were held—one of considerable duration—and nu- 
Vis- 


, 
pupils is largely increased ; and the salaries increas- ‘itation and the examination of Teachers were also 


ed beyond the average, yet the duration of instruction | 
is not maintained. One officer held the Superintend- | 
ency the whole term at $1,000, which is also the 


present compensation. There are 260 schools. 


Very frequent Institutes, both county and dis- 


trict, were held. Numerous meetings took place | 1856 


and addresses were delivered. Laudable efforts | 


were made to improve Teachers, school houses and | 
done ?—for $150, in Wyoming during the first term. 


school apparatus. Probably the main failure was 


a lack of close and general school visitation. | 


WAYNE COUNTY. 





| No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. | 
1853 4.581 7months. —_ | $16.99 | $ 7.68 | 
1855 5.773 6 « 19.43 9-42 
1856 5.048 6 mos. 19.26 10.66 
1867 5.273 5 mos. 1 days.| 21.37 ll. ad 








Wayne is another county that does not come up 
to the high expectation entertained. A falling off 
both in the number of pupils and the duration of 
instruction within the term, was not looked for. 
The increase in Teacher's salaries is nearly up to 
the State average. There are 150 schools in the 





county, and the salary ($500) though inadequate, 





duly attended to. 














WYOMING COUNTY. 
SALARIES. 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
854 | 2.487 | 5 mos. 12 days. | $15.10] $6.80 
1855 2.297 5 mos. 18.53 8.55 
2.244 5 « 19.53] 9.20 
| 1857 2.219 4mos.15 “ | 21.03] 9.43 











Little was done—it may be said, what could be 


One 
Pres- 


Small results are accordingly seen in the table. 
officer was in the whole term. Schools 65. 


< salary $150. 
SALARIES. 


No Institutes or other extra means of 
|ment were heard of. 


improve- 


YORK COUNTY. 


pee ae | ery A SALARIIES. | 
| No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. 











Male. | Female. 
| 1853 13.652 5 months. $19.17 | $13.09 
1855 15.429 5 & 20.96 16.23 
1856 14.682 4 mos. 1 day 22.28 17.02 
1857 15.471 5 crm * | Sp | 16.68 











Compared with her condition in 1853, York 
shows some advance, except in the item of the du- 
ration ofteaching. But in the three years of the 
term there is scarcely any perceptible progress. 
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This county presents, to be sure, about as hard 
ground to operate in as any in the State; and the 
mere holding of its own by the system under the 
Superintendency, is, to some extent, proof of suc- 
cess. There were three incumbents during the 
term, at a salary of $500, in a county with 289 
schools. The compensation is now $1,000, and the 
present officer enters the second term, with the ad- 
vartage of a year’s experience at the close of the 
first. 

County associations aad Institutes were employed 
as means of union and improvement. District 
meetings and numerous addresses were also resorted 
to. Teachers were faithfully examined and the 
duty of visitation attended to. On the whole, 
though what was done has not yet produced any 
very marked result, yet there is a general tone of 
improvement in York, that promises well in the 
future. 





THOUGHTS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—NO. 3. 

Before attempting to point out certain violations 
of the distinctive laws of our language, by Gramma- 
rians, as was promised at the conclusion of the last 
article, some additional peculiarities will be pre- 
sented to uotice. 

The power of the language to express fully and 
precisely the idea intended to be conveyed, is pro- 
bably one of its most remarkable peculiarities. It 
is equally remarkable that this power mainly grows 
out of that which, at first sight, appears to be a de- 
fect in the grammatical structure of the language 
itself. The noun, as was remarked, has no mark of 
ease impressed upon it by change of termination, ex- 
cept in the single instance of the possessive; the 
adjective shows no mark of gender or number; the 
verb, in itself, varies little, either in‘number, person, 
mood or tense. Herein is the supposed structural 
defect. But this defect has been overcome in a way 
and by means which vastly enrich and strengthen 
the language,—conferring upon it the apparently 
opposite qualities of copiousness and precision. 


Again using the Latin as a contrast—the six 
cases in each number of its noun, shown in most of 
them oy different terminations, at first may appear 
to give it great advantage in precision of expression. 
The nominative names the subject or main govern- 
ing word of the sentence; the genitive by its termi- 
nation shows that something is the property or pos- 
session of the person or thing represented ; the da- 
tive in the same way shows that something is done 
or given to that person or thing; the accusative 
that the person or thing, in that case, is the ob- 
ject of action of some kind; the vocative that the 
person or thing is called or addressed; and the ab- 
lative that something is taken from the person or 
thing. And so ofthe plural. Now all this, at first 
view, is very beautiful, methodical and accurate ; 


but when examined somewhat more closely, the 
whole arrangement is found to be defective, at least 
so far as precision of expression is concerned. For 
instance : a noun—the name of a person—may bein 
the dative case and the idea intended to be convey- 
ed that of a gift—but whether ¢o or for the person 
represented, the case termination does not and can- 
not specify; the decision of the question whether 
it is to him directly, he being present, or for him, 
being absent, depends wholly on the general mean- 
ing of the context ; and is therefore open to doubt. 
So of the ablative:—the noun in this case does 
not always, nor even perhaps in a majority of 
instances, express the idea of separation from.— 
It as often means by (the means by which,—as non vi 
sed virtute) and has also other meanings. But which 
is the precise sense, the case itself has no mode of 
indicatins'' “ai must either be ascertained by a gen- 
eral view of the context, which, as in-the case of the 
dative, is liable to doubt; or the boasted case ar- 
rangement must be helped out by the use of a pre- 
position—thus admitting the radical defectiveness 
of the arrangement itself. 


The English boldly throws aside this imperfect 
and unprecise machinery of cases;—or at least it 
did so, till the Possessive was foisted into its struc- 
ture; and it wholly depends on prepositions to ex- 
press the kind of action exercised on, or the condi- 
tion of, its nouns, in all the various positions and 
relations in which they can be placed. And from 
this very necessity and law, it has come to pass, that 
our language now possesses a fund of wealth and 
power in its numerous and varied prepositions, un- 
surpasssed by no other language and equalled by 





few. If a gift is to John, it is expressly to him; if 
‘it is intended for him, it is for him, and there is no 
\doubt about the transaction. If an article is taken 
from him, in plain English it istaken from him; if 
an act is performed by him, he gets the credit of it, 
being plainly said to be by him; andso of the other 
shades of meaning. In fact, it is to its propositions, 
jan the necessities of its verbal inflexibility, that the 
English owes more of its force, precision and copie 
ousness, than to any other class of words, except per- 
haps its helping verbs. 

The nature and office of Prepositions, therefore, 
constitute a peculiarity in the language, which should 





‘not be overlouked, and which does not seem to have 
been sufficiently recognized and enforced in the 
|grammars of the language. 


The power of the Latin and Greek and other simi- 
larly constructed languages, to express ideas of action 
by the nice machinery of the varying moods, tenses, 
numbers and persons of their verbs,is another ground 
of superior claim often set up forthem. But this is 
even more liable to objection, in point of precision, 
than that founded on their cases of nouns. The only 





advantage this quality possesses over the rigidly 
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fixed form of the English verb, is perhaps, found in |and the suggestion of one or two other peculiarities 
the fact that the personal termination avoids the nam- Must now be postponed. 


ing of the person, or ofthe pronoun representing the | TW typographical errors occurred in article No. 2, on 
. < alae ; - this subject, inthe February No. Page 228, second column, 
person, in most cases. Thus “7e percutiebam” means twenty-first line from bottom—the article “the” should 


as fully and as plainly “T struck you,” as if it were per -_ inserted before ‘+ force.”” Same page and column, 
. and 13th line from bottom—* and *? was improperly insert- 

‘“ ” | properly 
written “ Ego te percutiebam.” But here the advan j}ed before “ that.”? The last error makes nonsense of that 


tage ends ; and it is even a question whether it is | which was not very clearly expressed at best. 
an advantage at all. In every case in English, the ““———— —s 2 — 
person must be named by noun or pronoun, and can- Look Notices. 


not be understood, as in Latin, and thus the fullness |Compznpvium or THE PainciPLes oF ELocurTion, on the 


7 . | basis of Rush’s Philosophy of the human voice: To which 
and precision of the expression are secured. Bat are added copious selections of exercises for Reading and 


when we come to variety of expression in the same, Declamation. By Samuel R. Gummere. 500 pages. U. 


— : 4 Hunt & Son, Philadelphia. 
tense, the saperiority of our language is at once ap This could hardly fail to have been, and it is, a good book. 


parent. The Roman said “te percutiebam ;” or if he | Based on Rush, and written by Gummere—it has solid 
wished to be more emphatic, “Ego te percutiebem.” | ground and an able author. The selections are, for the most 
pe : -1.:.| part, gems from purest English Classics. The scientific 
The American must not only, from the nature of his | principles for the government and culture of the voice are 
language, be as emphatic and personal as the Roman | clearly but briefly given, and cannot fail to be recognized as 
. . sound by their results, if faithfully practiced. 
in all cases ; but he can be even more so, if he wish, | 

“ - | ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER, on the plan of Jacobs’ 
He can not only say “I struck you,” but he can Greek Reader, witha vocabulary. By Rev. L. W. Heyden- 


ically vary the phrase, by saying, “I didstrike| 7iech, Prof. of Languages at Bethlehem, Pa. 164 pages 
empintic y y P 9 OF EAYIE, 12mo. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1858. } 


you ”’—which the Roman could not say. And soof This work seems to be well adapted to effect the object in 
“J strike or do strike. Ilove or do love,” &e. view. The model is generally admitted to be a good one, and 


It i th mee. saundies te: Qavee- ed: empbenic the work itself can hardly fad to give satisfaction. 
t 1s not, however, y _— First Book cF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ATTRONOMY: 


that the English has the advantage, in its verbs.—| By Wm. A. Norton, A. M., of Yale College. 217 pages 


tas : is n mparison be-| 12mo. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 1858. 
In paces of See there is no co P ~~ This is another of the useful and needed school books, 


tween it and the Latin. There is a difference for in- | added, by the enterprising publishers, to the ** National Se- 


stance between “I shall do”and “I will do,”—the one, | Ties ;” and it will be found worthy of the good company 
into wnich it has beeu introduced. The author is Professor 


it may be,conveying somewhat the idea of compulsion, | of Civil Engineering, in the respectable Coliege to which he 
and the other of entire willingness ; and the English | belongs, and is in every way qualified to make a good book 
é ? . (On the sciences he has selected. 
presents either form of expressions according to cir- B % , ee Tynes 
~ | BROWN’s SMALL GRAMMAR IMPROVED; or, First lines of 
cumstances. But the Roman must have said “ fa-| English Grammar, being a brief abstract of the author’s 
ciam,” or “ Ego faciam ” in both cases ; leaving it | large work; ‘‘ The Institutes of English Grammar ;”’—de- 
. signed for young beginners. By Goold brown. S.S.& W. 
to the subject matter or the context to determine Wood, New York, 1856. . 
which was meant. So of “may or can love;”| It is unnecessary to say more of this work than that itis 
66 mnt dl » Ww 1 by Goold Brown. All who have used his larger works will 
might, could, would or should learn. e select | desire to put this into the hands of their beginners in the 
the helping word that expresses our exact intention, | study. 
and there is no room for doubt as to the sense. The | Official 
Roman had only one form of the verb for all; and| — __ cat. 
which he intended, is only to be guessed at. alien 2 Kakactons, Rodi, 1908. 
Here then is another class of words—the auxiliary | School Laws and Report: Three copies of the new edition 
or helping verbs—which constitute a remarkable | of the “ School law and decisions” have been mailed to the 


power in our language, and which have heretofore | Secretary of each Board of Directors in the State. Two 











“DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 











: : . copies of the Superintendent’s Report have also been mailed 
been underrated. (Grammarians have, in most cases, |to each Board. A futther supply of each will be sent to 
locked upon them merely as expedients to supply a cones Superintendents by Express, in the course of a few 

: : i) . 

defect—to get — a difficulty ; when, in reality | District Reports: Superintendents are requested to scruti- 
they are inexhaustible sources of power, fulness and |nize the annual reports of Directors, item by item, before 
ae : transmitting them to the Department, so as to correct every 
pecaeen ; should be considered and treated as the paipable error, and return them to the Board for the cor- 
most valuable modifiers extant, of verbal action ; | rection of such discrepancies as cannot otherwise be ex- 
: plained. Sometimes the total number of scholars is inserted 

and should have ° Place as such artrwn: pees, as the average number in attendance ; and similar blunders 
and not be admitted as mere incomplete make-shifts, | are made, that render the statistics of the system worthless. 

; ; : | Wherever the figures in the report do not correspond with 
to enable us to fabricate s oungat number of voices, | the Superintendent’s knowledge of the district,inquiry should 
moods and tenses, according to the procrustean |be made, and a corrective applied. The object of the law 
standard of Latin or Greek. With the Preposi. |i" requiring these reports to reach the Department through 

: : the County Superintendent, is to ensure greater vigilance 
tions, they are not merely the connecting and help- | and accuracy. 
: ‘ a 
ing words of the language; they constitute the"true | FORM OF BOND 
sources and means of its flexibility, yet precision, its For Borrowed Money under the 22d Section of the Act of 8th 
: May, 1854. 
fulness, force ond yareegy. te Know all men by these presents, that the School District of 
But the subject grows,the more it is contemplated; | in the County of and State of Pennsylvania, 
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is held and firmly bound unto A B—— of 
in the sum of. Dollars, money of the United States ; to 
be paid to the said A B To which payment 
well and truly to be made, the School District of 
aforesaid, is firmly bound by these presents. Sealed with 
the seal of the President of the Board of Directors of the 
said School District of and countersigned by the Sec- 
retary. Dated the day of in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
Whereas, the Board of Directors of the aforesaid School 
District of have, in pursuance of the authority con- 
ferred by the 22d section of the Act of 8th May, 1854, enti- 
tled “ An Act for the regulation and continuance of a sys- 
tem of Education by Common Schools,” borrowed of the 
said A. B., the sum of Dollars for the purpose of 
purchasing ground, and erecting a School House for said 
district : The condition of this obligation is such that if the 
Board of Directors of the School District aforesaid, or their 
successors in office, shall pay, or cause to be paid to the said 
A. B., his Executors, administrators, or assigns, the sum of 
Doliars with interest at the rate of per cent- 
um per annum, on or before the day of A. D. 
18—, then this obligation to be void, else to be and remain 
in full force and virtue. 


















































Cc D——— [sEAL.] 
President of the School District of 





Countersigned 
| ees 





. Secretary. 





Original Communications. 
SYMPATHY. 


An interesting scene occurred at the meeting of 
the Bradford County Teachers’ Association, which 
was held at Merryall, on the 12th, and 13th of Feb- 
ruary; an incident, which most touchingly illustrated | 
the strengthening, soothing influence of sympathy, 
and also the fact that this principle, or passion, pre- | 
dominates in the female portion of our species, 
Two young ladies, whom for the present purpose | 
we will call Martha and Eliza, had been appointed, | 
at a previous meeting, to read Essays before the As-| 
sociation. Martha had always resided in the place | 
where the meeting was held, aud Eliza lived with 
one of her nearest neighbors when they were both 
little girls. Since that time, they had not only liv ed| 
and played together, but had been pupils at the same| 
school, recited in the same classes, and eat at the | 
same table. Martha being the first appointed, 
was to read first; but both went upon the platform | 
together. The house was full, and many came six 
or eight miles, almost on purpose to hear the Essays 
of Martha, whom all knew as a girl brought up 
among them, and who had spent some time away at 
school, and of Eliza whom all had known as a lively, 
active, quick-witted, fun-loving little girl. Martha. 
commenced hers and read with a soft but somewhat | 
trembling voice, while poor Eliza, who was the, 
the youngest, stood by her side, growing more and 
more freightened, as her companion drew nearer to, 
the close. Martha stopped,and Eliza was to be- 








gin. She opened her mouth, but words refused to 
do her bidding. Finally she read a few words and 
dropped her paper from before her face. Every body | 
in the house was gazing at her—she tried again to 
go on, read a line or two, and burst into tears. All) 
trembled for her, and would have helped her if they! 


| another. 


could have done so; but they were only able to look 
encouragement. But Martha, who stood near her, 
came still nearer, and putting her arm around the 
waist of her sobbing companion, drew her close to 
her side. 

This was enough. The magnetic influence does 
not more surely or rapidly pass from the positive to 
the negative subject, than did the sympathetic, on 
this occasion. Eliza dashed the tears from her 
crimsoned cheeks, and deliberately read a most beau- 
tiful Essay, upon the Study of Rhetoric. Many a 
moistened eye gave evidence that this secret sym- 
pathetic influence was not confined to the two who 
stood upon the platform. We know not which most 
to admire, the one who extended her arm to encircle 
a sister when assistance was needed, or the compo- 
sure of the one who, but a moment before, was too 
much agitated to read her own thoughts. Who 
but a woman would have done as Martha did ?— 
Who but a woman would have been affected as 
Eliza was ? X. 





SCHOOL EXHIBITION---CAMBRIA. 

Frienp Burrowes :—I wish to say a word in re- 
gard to School Exhibitions and of their general 
good tendencies. I held three public exhibitions 
this winter and there was a decided improvemert 
every time, both in regard to science and atten- 
dance. 

Regular attendance is a great mattes in school 
affairs, and regular attendance can be best promo- 
ted by exhibitions. Many teachers say that pub- 
lic instructors ought to visit parents; but I think the 
parents ought to visit the school; and in order to 
get them there, something like examinations and 
exhibitions ought to be appointed and the parents 
invited. These exhibitions should be interesting. 

Our first exhibition came off well. It made a 
lasting impression on the minds of the people of the 
District. Our second one was better, and the third 
one was best of all. No one would believe the im- 
provement the pupils made from one exhibition to 
They knew their parents would be there, 
and they required no greaterencouragement. They 
would not even go to play, but after eating their 
dinner would go to drawing maps on the blackboard. 
The pupils and parents longed for the day to come, 
and there was “such a day” in Carrol District. The 
house was crowded with kind friends and good citi- 
zens. 

The spelling classes were heard first, and there 
never was better spelling in Cambria county, for 
there was not one word missed. 

The reading classes were next heard, and the pa- 
rents were delighted, and said that they never heard 
better reading. 

The next exercise was Grammar. The pupils an- 
‘swered definitions very well, and they each parsed a 
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sentence which satisfied all present, because they | ings, from various counties in our good old Com- 
understood the “reason of the rule.” monwealth. I deem it an act of justice to the Super- 
Mental and written Arithmetic were next atten-| intendent, Teachers and friends of education in our 
ded to. The ability displayed in mental arithme-| county, to give you a brief statement of the pro- 
tic was really astonishing, I could hardly get the gress of the “good cause.” 
sum announced till it was solved. The questions, | Since the 30th day of November, about 25 Teach- 
too, were really difficult. J ers’ Institutes were held. D. S. Boyer, County 
Geography came next in order, and when the| Superintendent, always was present when a district 
— boned how meaely Chete children keew about) Institute was organized, He was engaged during 
different countries,and of physical,politica!l and des- 


we the day in giving instructions on the branches 
a geography, they expressed unbounded sat-| taught in our schools, and in the evening lectured 
isfaction. 


Th t , Phil hy. th 1 te crowded houses on the subject of education. 
ve a Promert on losophy, the general) me teachers would then meet every alternate Sat- 
principles of which the class seemed to understand | urday, The meetings in the evening were well 


very Wolk. : } ‘attended by Directors and citizens. The Directors 
Next came Geometry, and the knowledge evinced ‘in our (Chapman) township do not require us to 
in this science by little boys, gave great satisfaction. j...h on Saturday, but assist and meet with us in 
The pupils next exhibited their Copy- Books iD our Institutes. This is very commendable, and I 
regular order, and a number of splendid maps which hope this may soon be done in every district in our 
they had drawn, among which were several colored. county. 


maps of Pennsylvania, with the townships of each . . 
; - P | Since the organization of our Institutes a decided 


county in different colors. . ' 

Next came Declamations, Dialogues and Compo-| '™Provement nas totem penne ~~ Gagl meee, - 
sitions, taken chiefly from “ Northend’s American | @8tead of “hearing lessons,” ideas and principles 
Speaker and Dictation Exercises.” With these the “© fenght, In echeol roome.where biackboards 
parents were greatly gratified. | were never seen, we now have large classes taught 

Old folks wished they were young again, and the. with this indispensable piece of schoo! furniture. 


; ‘ ¢ i i i as also been 
Directors immediately let a contract for wood for | si af <aphgeson “8 ingen Arai to 
the next winter’s campaign. ee an oe we 7 


The exhibition being over, I then addressed the| founa 16 different kinds of books. The Superintend- 
children, on the os spat pa parents and to each /ent requested the teacher to call a meeting of citi- 
other, and especially to their maker,and warned them | con earn pret roe et aud a ae 
against immoral practices, and evil habits. I thank- him ; he addresse oe, ag See See 
ed them for their good conduct and diligence durin upon the importance of classification. A unanimous 
winter, and hoped they would not for a their bt vote was then given iu favor of a uniform series of 
rents one had done so much for them P® books. This school had been for 15 years going 
I then addressed the parents on the great ana, 200g in this miserable way. Now, through the 
growing importance of Education, and of the unre- ge he ee ige os, nee een a is = 
quited labors of the teacher, who builds, like ag Rr ve eg po oa . 
| g giv l 3 av s be, 
coral, an unseen structure, but which has, neverthe- a ake 
less, a mountain magnitude. I spoke of man’s un-| At an Institute held in the western part of the 
dying nature as proved by his love of the Ever. | county, our County Superintendent labored almost 
green, the emblem of immortality. I thanked them| single handed, for two days and evenings. | his 
for the deep interest they had taken in my labors, | ™S!0® Was hostile to the Superintendency prior to 
and the encouragement their presence afforded me, | the Iustitute,but curiosity prompted many to come ; 
I spoke of the importance of a knowledge of all the| the large and commodious church was literally filled 
. ° ° ‘ | ; i 7 i “] t ives h 
sciences, viewing each separately, and particularly | with —— who came with ~eperer motives to the 
of the higher sciences, which lead us to contem-| ™&etng. So entirely were their sentiments changed) 
template the elements of earth and the stars of| that a resolution was unanimously passed in favor 
heaven. I hope that every school in our County | of the office. 


may experience the satisfaction witnessed and felt,, In a few districts some of the Teachers refused to 





by all who were present at our exhibition. ‘attend Institutes. After all arguments failed they 

James Morris, | were threatened with a dismissal. This had the 

Carroll Township, Cambria county. | desired effect—Teachers who will not improve should 
bh) | be driven from the field. 

SNYDER COUNTY. | In the many addresses I heard the County Super- 


Mr. Burrowes:—I have read with pleasure, in| intendent deliver, he never forgot the School Jour- 
your valuable Journal, notices of educational meet-!nal. Had I not heard his frequent appeals in its 
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favor, I would not now be a subscriber. All that 
I regret is, that I did without it so long. I have but 
recently become asubscriber. In your account of 
the “ Greenwood Institute, Juniata county,” I find 
that our Superintendent's name is not given: Mr. 
Heckendorn was not there, but Mr. Boyer, and de- 
livered several instructive addresses. 

If the ball is kept rolling in Snyder as it has been 
started, we may expect a decided improvement in 
our schools. The future looks promising. May we 
not be disappointed. 


Chapman, March 13, 1853. A Supscriper. 





A PLEA FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Eprror :—Looking ye high intelligence 
as the safety and ornament of all organized commu- 
nities, I believe its general diffusion to be the most 
important consideration that can engage the atten- 
tion of the patriot and philanthropist ; but the uar- | 
row views which influence the actions of the greater, 

ortion of the community of this county, excite 
espondency in my heart. The chief cause of the | 
anti-public-school sentiment is to be found in this | 
fact, that it requires money to educate. If school | 


school, and now there is not one in ten that does 
not get some schooling. Then, one in fifty obtain- 
ea what was considered a business education—now 
one in ten. What means it that children of the 
early settlers, or our parents, say they had no op- 
portunity of schooling, save omk as was afforded 
in poor log huts, with teachers of like grade, and 
frequently at a distance of three or four miles, one 
and two months in the year? Besides, it is an in- 
controvertible historical fact, that it was because 
the people neglected the schooling of their children, 
that public-spirited men urged the State to take 
charge of this interest,and that the State did under- 
take to educate the children, solely, for the reason 
that the people did not. If the people would not 
school their children, then, will they do it now ?— 
Will the men who object to the payment of asmall 
school-tax, become liberal in private subscriptions 
to schools? Who believes these things? 

Then look at the acts of men with regard to 
schools. The very men who talk so loudly against 
the public school law, never go near a school to 
counsel or work for it. The school taxes are kept 
down, because these men are noisy against them ; 
yet they never offer to repair school houses, or ten- 
der money tokeepupschools, But the overwhelm- 
ing argument, on this point, remains yet to be told. 


houses, school teachers, and school officers could be | It is an undeniable fact, that one half of the people 
had without “money,” the theme of popular edu-| of this county will only sendto school when there is 
cation would move ahead oma and although | public money! They will not contribute to keep up a 
people are not all devoid of liberality, yet most of | school a few months in the summer. Consequently 
them save their economy for the schools. The Legis-|if we had no free schools, their children would get 
lature may squander millions of the people’s mon-| no education. But we have public schools, and it 
ey on the rotten schemes of designing politicians, |is our duty, as lovers of our country’s rights and 
and hardly a murmur is heard from the{tax-payer ; liberties, to cherish and sustain them, For they 
but if a mite of this same money is applied to build are the glory and pride of our beloved country; 
up the schools, then the demagogues forthwith cry and one of the distinguishing features, as well as 


robbery, and the people are exasperated. These | 
men will spend money freely, and give of their time | 
without stint to carry an election or foment section- | 
al strife that does them, their children and their 
country no good ; but if these same men are asked | 
to give a little of their abundance to build school 
houses, then, they “are too poor.” And fathers can-| 
not afford to purchase school books for their chil-| 
dren; but they can buy tobacco and whiskey for | 
them. Mothers cannot get together sufficient) 
clothing to send the small children to school, yet 
means can be found wherewith to purchase worth- 
less trinkets and tasteless furbelows, in which to | 
array ignorant, grown-up daughters. 

Some of the people of Perry declare that the 
schools are not as good, now, as they were before 
we had a free school law, and before we had a 
County Superintendent ; and are strenuously urging | 
the idea that “ the schools would be better if left | 
to the people.” That some of the schools, in Perry, 
are poor, no one will question; but that it is the 
fault of the present school system, it will be diffi- | 
cult to prove. Good schools are in operation, un- | 
der this same law and system, in hundreds of pla- | 
ces. And why? Because its provisions are carried | 
out by the Directors and people. This is not done 
in some places; consequently, they are destitute of 
good schools. If the schools in those places were 
better before the present law was enacted, it only | 
argues that better school-men surrounded them; 
for the people make the Schools, in all cases, what 
they are. 

And what are the facts, with regard to schools, 
before the free school system was put into opera- 
tion in 1836, and improved in 1854? Why, that | 
only one half of the children of the State went to 


| 





one of the leading instrumentalities, through which 
we acquired our greatness. ), 
Fray. Pizarro. 
Falling Springs, Dec, 4th, 1857. 


TO THE PEOPLE, DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS OF 
BEAVER COUNTY. 


Having received the appointment of County Su- 
perintendent for Beaver County, and thus become 


\immediately connected with the Schools of the 


County, and thro’ them with you in your respec- 
tite capacities, I take the liberty of addressing you, 
now, at the commencement of my term. 

In this country, where our civil and religious lib- 
erties depend upon the intelligence of the people, 
it becomes imperatively necessary to adopt some 
method by which the opportunity of acquiring this 
intelligence can be placed within the reach of all. 
To secure this objeet, our State has adopted a sys- 


item of Commor Schools, and modified it at various 
‘times, until it has assumed its present form, which 


many of the best friends of education think equal to 
any of the systems adopted by the other States of 
the Union. 

These schools belong to the People. They are 


established for your benefit, sustained by your po- 
‘cuniary aid, and their usefulness must depend on 


the interest you take in them, and the manner in 
which you have them conducted, as all the officers 


‘connected with them are your servants. If those 


servants are made to feel that nothing less than a 


proper discharge of their respective duties will sat- 
lisfy you, and also to feel fully assured that ever 


effort at the faithful performance of their duty shall 
receive fall encouragement, and success always 


‘meet its just reward, your schools cannot fail of 
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improvement. Taking this view of the matter, 
may we not certainly expect youraid and co-oper- 
ation in securing such results, which must eventu- 
ate so beneficially to all? 

You who are Directors, have a difficult, and of- 
ten an unpleasant task to perform, As yours is a 
labor of love, receiving nothing pecuniarily for the 

erformance of your duties, no wonder you often 
eel like lagging, and especially when the only re- 
compense you get for the discharge of your duties, 
is the censure of those you may not have happened 
to please. Yet considering the great advantage, 
which must certainly follow the faithfnl discharge 
of you duties, may we not expect that you too, will 
assist, by securing, as far as possible, the services 
of faithful, energetic, whole souled Teachers, and 
then encouraging them by sustaining them in the 
proper discharge of their arduous duties, and by 
a visitations at their schools ? ; 
eachers, when I address you, 1 speak to my fel- 
low-laborers, having myself been engaged for some 
time in the same Leatesbhe calling. You have many 
discouragements to meet, many difficulties to en- 
counter ; let the fact that you are engaged in a bu- 
siness, in many respects, second to none,—that you 
are now moulding minds that will ere long move 
the nation, and give character to the future history 
of our country,—encourage you to go boldly and 
steadily forward. You can derive much advantage 
by cultivating friendly feelings with each other, by 
visiting each other’s schools, holding Institutes, 
&c., and thus entirely banish the idea which for- 
merly prevailed, to some extent at least, that the 
teacher was a kind of isolated being, shut out from 
the rest of the world, except the little family he 
daily met. It will scarcely be necessary to ask 


your co-operation, for every true teacher is always | 
ready to use every exertion in his power to advance | 


the glorious cause. 
To all let me say, our county is not wanting in 


the proper material upon which to operate, to make | 


the schools equal to those of any other portion of 
State. The minds of the scholars are naturally 
bright, and easily interested. All that is neces- 
sary, is a use of the proper means which we have 
in our power, and success must certainly follow. 

I shall immediately commence the visitation of 
schools, and see as many as possible before the 
close of the present term. Receiving my appoint- 
ment at so late a period, it will be Comaite for 
me to visit many, during the present school year— 
but they shall all be attended to in due time. 

And now, can we not have the assistance and 
co-operation of Parents,iDirectors, Teachers,—all, 
in giving the educational ball such an impetus that 
it will not stop, until the whole county is fully 
aroused, and made to rank in the movement, wit 
the first in the State? 

T. C. Carotuers, Co. Sup’t. 

Frankfort Springs, March 1, 1858. 





COLUMBIA COUNTY, 
From the County Superintendent. 

As soon as the Schools were opened last fall, I 
arranged my business so that I could be absent from 
home ; and since that time, with the exception of 
one week at the Lustitute and two weeks at home on 
account of sickness in my family, I have been almost 
constantly engaged in traversing the county, and 
becoming more and more familiar with the workings 
ofthe Common School system. _ [ have been in every 
township and in every sub-school district of the 
county; and if there are any schools which I have 
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not yet visited, it is because from sickness or other 
causes, they were not in operation when I was there. 

In Sugarloaf, they had but two months winter 
school, and at the time of my visit, unfortunately 
most of the schools had just closed. Care will be 
taken to avoid a similar occurrence in future, also to 
visit their summer schools if they have any. In 
Berwick there have been no free schools during the 
winter, but I understand that the private schools 
have been well sustained. Briarcreek and Berwick 
always operated together as one district, till the 
present year, when objection was made, and the law 
making every borough au independent district was 
enforced, and the township cut loose. As the 
borough had no Directors, they could receive no 
benefit of the school law, but directors will probably 
be elected at the spring election. In the 24 districts 
thus completed, we will have 144 directors and about 
150 schools in the county. 

In my school visits, in many places, | have been 
accompanied by directors and parents, and after 
witnessing some of the exercises of the school, and 
‘taking notes of all desired information, I have im- 
parted such advice to thd teachers as seemed ap- 
propriate, and in almost every instance addressed 
the pupils briefly, with a view to awaken a new in- 
terest in their respective studies. 

Whether my visits will result in any advantage to 
the schools or not, I will leave others to judge ; bat 
I feel conscious of having labored among directors, 
| parents teachers and pupils for the purpose of stirring 
them up to greater exertions than heretofore, to make 
bolder efforts and more self-sacrificing labors to 
promote the cause of popular education. In be- 
\coming familiar with the schools of the county, and 
noticing the good traits which are presented ineach, 
I have not been insensible to the many defects which 
have been exhibited, and when these have been 
kindly pointed out, it has been with the hope of 
‘leading to improvement. 


| We have some schools in the county which I think 
| are worthy of special commendation, and some which 
hold quite a respectable rank, compared with other 
schools of the State; and the only regret is, that 
they are iu session such a small portion of the year. 
Where the best schools prevail, however, both in 
itown and eountry, good private schools are kept 
open during the summer season, and are pretty well 
sustained. Still we have many poorschool houses, 
|poor teachers and consequently poor schools in the 
‘county. While some districts are content to stand 
| still, without being willing to procure the requisite 
|means of advancement, others are looking ahead 
with higher hopes and brighter prospects, so that in 
the aggregate, I think there is a decided progress 
in the right direction. The wantofa uniformity of 
text books has been a serious difficulty, one caleu- 
lated to embarrass the teacher, frustrate his labors 
and impair his usefulness. A thorough system is 
the truest economy in all kinds of labor, and we might 
as well expect a carpenter or blacksmith with half 
the usual amount of tools, to become a good mechan- 
ie in his line of business, as to expect a teacher 
|to perform the superhuman task of controlling and 
|teaching a school to marked advantage, where the 
‘books are not suitable, to class together those of 
similar attainments, The teacher has not only hard- 
er work, and more perplexing drudgery to perform, 
but when performed, it is not half so well done; and 
instead of meeting the smiles, and thanks, and 
plaudits of his patrons, he has to receive their frowns, 
and oftentimes their maledictions. From what I 
have seen and learned, in many schools there has 
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been a decided change in this respect, attended with |sélves of them. The neglect of many children in 
the most satisfactory results. icities and towns, and even in country places, may 

In another article I will state some ofthe incidents | argue the necessity of some further police or penal 
which have attracted my particular attention, and regulations, in order to secure their attendance a 
some of the encouraging indications to which 1 portion of each year to some school, public or pri- 
have alluded. |vate, but can be no argument against the school 

Wm. Burcress. (system, or public schools, unless it can be shown 
Millville, March 15, 1858. (which is not pretended) that they do not sufficient- 
ily provide for the education of all the children of 

COMMON SCHOOLS AND CRIME. ‘such municipalities. 

[The following extract from the late annual re-| 3. Then as to the pretended array of the statis- 
port of the Rev. E. Ryerson, D.D., Superintendent | tics of crime, and its alleged increase in our cities 
of Education in Upper Canada, is pertinent and|and towns, and the responsibility of our Common 
strong to the point it treats of. There is no higher | Schools for it, it may be sufficient to reply, that, no 
authority, on this continent, on educational matters proof has been adduced, or even attempted, to show 
than that of the writer, who has fashioned and ren-|that if crime has increased, our Common Schools 
dered most efficient, the system committed to his | have been the cause of it. Nay it has never been 
charge. And his professional standing as a minis-|shown,—not even in a single instance so far as 
ter of the gospel adds weight to his testimony.—Ep] |I know—that the youthful criminals of our cities 

1. In my last two annual reports I have discussed | 204 towns, or of country places, have ever been at- 
at large the provisions of the law and the character |tendants, much less regular attendants, at our Com- 
of its administration, in regard to separate schools|™0n Schools. On the contrary, every intelligent 
and the religious instruction of youth. Ihave shown |™an in town or country, throughout Upper Canada, 
that to the churches and parents, and not to the gov- | iS a witness, that just in proportion as parents are 
ernment, or to any one paid out of public funds, ap- | sedulous to send their children to the Schools, and 
pertains the duty of giving special religious instruc- |@8 children are punctual and diligent in attending 
tion to children, and of providing for their religious them, are both those parents and children industri- 
education. I have shown that what has been furth-| Us and exemplary; and just in proportion as chil- 
er claimed on the part of certain supporters of sep- dren turn their backs upon the school, and especially 
arate schools, was inconsistent with what is granted |if allowed and encouraged to do so by their parents 
to supporters of dissentient schools in Lower Canada, \OF Others, are they idle, profligate and vicious.— 
is inconsistent with what is required of trustees of | There is an increase of churches, of church ministra- 
common schools in Upper Canada, is an infringement | tions and catechetical instructions, both Protestant 
of the rights and powers guaranteed to municipali-| 42d Roman Catholic, in our cities and towns; as 
ties by successive Acts of Parliament, and inconsis- | Wel! might the alleged increase of juvenile crime be 
tent with any national system of public instruction, |Charged upon this increase of church operations, as 
It is worthy of remark that though I have been per- | "Pon the increase of public school accommodations 
sonally attacked, and though successive attacks |#0d teachers. Then, if the statistics of juvenile 
have been made by those parties on the school sys- |¢Time and ignorance in proportion to population in 
tem, no answer has been attempted to the facts and | the cities of Upper Canada, be compared with those 
authorities I have adduced in my reports referred Of England or Italy, where denominational schools 
to, showing how fallacious and unfounded are such |#lone are established, the result would show what 
attacks, and how much easier it is to repeat them |®bundant reason we have to congratulate ourselves, 
ad nauseam, than to reply to the exposures of them |rather than lament, on account of the existence of 
and the defence which has been made of the justice, |@ System of public schools, which reaches out an up- 
the liberality, and the necessity of the existing pro- | lifting hand to the poor and offers equal privileges 
visions of the law. I may be excused, therefore, |@2d advantages to all classes, 
from travelling over the same ground in this report,| No one can analyse the circumstances and char- 
as no new objections have been made to the law, |2¢ter‘of these isolated but reiterated attacks upon 
which [ have not answerea and replied to in my two | Ur public schools and school system, without feel- 
last reports. ‘ing that they originate in the same source and have 

2. As to the Christian character of our school @ common object :—the spirit of sectarian bigotry, 
system, and its principles and regulations in regard against Catholic Christianity; the spirit of ecclesias- 
to special religious instruction, its relations and in-|tical despotism against public liberty and general 
fluence in regard to the morals of youth and juvenile knowledge: the spirit of individual selfishness against 
crime, what I have said in my preceding reports has | Public patriotism and national progress. 
remained unanswered and need not be again repeat-| While the local reports show, upon the whole, a 
ed. There are, however, two statements or charges | gradual extension and advancement of our school 
made on this subject, which it may be proper for me |syst«m in all its aspects and ramifications, beyond 
to notice. The first charge is, that numbers of chil- | that ofany preceding year, they add to the accumu- 
dren in our cities and towns, do not attend the schools | latiou of evidence furnished by the facts of the year, 
provided for them. This is no valid objection to|from almost every municipality in Upper Canada, 
the school system,—that numbers of persons will not |of the determination of the landholders and house- 
avail themselves in behalf of their children of its|holders to maintain inviolate their individual and 
liberal provisions for their instruction. As well | municipal rights in behalf of themselves and their 
might it be objected that the climate and soil of our | children, and to extend and perpetuate that system 
country are bad, because numbers of persons donot of rational education which will elevevate Upper 
avail themselves of either, but ruin their health by |\Canada to its mission of virtue, intelligence, and 
neglect and irregularities, and live in poverty by|greatness, and make its future generations | 
their indolence and vices As well might it be ob-|proud of their ancestors. By the blessing of God 





jected, that the system of churches and their places iT doubt not the achievement of this result; and I 
of worship are bad, because there are numbers for ‘hope that each reader of this report, as well as my- 
whom they are provided, who do not avail them- self, may contribute to hasten it. 
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LANCASTER COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 


The Lancaster County Teachers’ Associatién will hold its 
next regular semi-annual meeting, on the 24th of April, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. in the Female High School, Lancaster 
City. 

In addition to interesting Lectures and discussions, there 
will be a new feature in our County Association. 
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A number af necolations was passed, a copy of which has 


| not yet been received. 


Two or. 


more essays, on subjects of much interest to teachers, will) 


be read and discussed. 


It is believed, that the teachers of the county will feel| 


interest enough in the cause to attend. For further partic- 
ulars see notice in the city dailies. 
I. Newron Perece, 


Chairman Committee. 





SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
BLAIR COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The call for a Teachers’ Convention, on Friday and Sa- 
turday, 19th and 20th February, to establish a Normal School 
in this County, was responded to by a goodly number of 
Teachers, who assembled in the Court House in Hollidays- 
burg, and organized by electing Prof. John Lodor, President, 
and Gabriel Ramey, Secretary. 

The County Superintendent, in a few words, stated the 
object of the School, and the advantages to be derived by 
Teachers attending it. 

On motion it was unanimously resolved to establish the 
School in that district most favorable to teachers on account 
of board, ease of access, and convenient buildings. Five 
propositions were then made by teachers representing differ- 
ent parts of the county, holding out inducements to locate 
the School in their respective districts. 


Geo. W. Oatman offered Catharine District. 

Prof. Miller named Williamsburg. 

Mr. Black proposed Logan Township. 

Mr. J. B. Herbst offered Martinsburg. 

County Superintendent Dean named Hollidaysburg. 

After much discussion on the above propositions, a mo- 
tion was carried to drop all but Hollidyssburg and Martins- 
burg. In regard to these two places there was great diver- 
sity of opinion, and the convention not likely to agree; 
when A. W. Davis moved that Martinsburg or Hollidays- 
burg be the location, subject to the decision of the County 
Superintendent, and that he, before deciding, ascertain defi- 
nitely ard reduce to writing the advantages offered by the 
two places. 

Prof. A. Allen was elected as teacher, and the County Su- 
perintendent instructed to procure such assistance as he may 
think necessary. The term was fixed not longer than three, 
nor less than two, months, to commence the Ist of May. 


CLARION COUNTY. 


| 


} 
| 
| 





The third regular (first semi-annual) meeting of the Cla-| 
tion County Teachers’ Institute took place in Callensburg,on | 


the 28th, 29th and 30th of January. 


On motion of R. Laughlin, Esq., a resolution was passedy 
requesting the County Superintendent to call, at a conveni- 
ent time and place, a county convention of teachers, direct- 
ors, friends and enemies of the common school system, to 
take into consideration the necessity and utility of establish- 
ing a county Normal School. 

The officers for the year are as follows : 

President—J. G. M’GonaG Le. 

Vice President—M. L. Boyer. 

Secretary—W. C. Meredith. 


Executive Committee.—Frank P. Ray, J. 
| oer and E. B. Green. 


H. Sloan, C. R. 


CLINTON COUNTY. 


A remarkably interesting and useful meeting of the coun- 
ty Institute, commenced at Mill Hall, February 15, and 
contiuued three days. We clip some of the good things 
said, from the published proceedings, which occupy 5 col- 
umns in the Democrat. 

On the best means to strengthen a weak voice in Children.— 
A. K. Browne thought it a good plan to vocalize the elemen- 
tary sounds, especially long vowel sounds; also, would re- 
commend a variety of calisthenic exercises, such as suddenly 
inhaling the breath and exhaling it gradually, &c., Sc.— 
Thought the human voice capable of producing musical 
sounds, not to be surpassed in melody or variety. Mr. Doty 
thought that the pronunciction of vowel sounds, commenc- 
ing in a low tone and increasing gradually, together with 
physical exercise, calculated to expand the chest, would 
prove beneficial. Mr. Berry, County Superintendent, would 
advise such pupils to try reading sufficiently loud enough to 
be heard all over the room. 


On removing diffidence from Pupils.—Mr. Marshall would 
approbate those pupils whenever an opportunity afforded. 
Would show them familiarity, &. Mr. Berry thought that 
kind words, pleasant looks, and the practice of declamation 
would be beneficial to them. 

On the propriety of introducing Phonography in our Common 
Schools.—Much interest was evinced and zea] shown pend- 
ing the discussion. 
to its importance and great practical utility, the remedy it 
offered for so much faulty Orthography, and the great sav- 
ing of time with the young pupil in acquiring a knowledge 
of the elements of learning. It also gave the pupil a ready 
analysis of every word. On the opposition, the surplus of 
studies already introduced into our common schools, and 
the want of time to do them justice, were deemed objection- 
able. 


The friends of the proposition referred 


The great amount of practice required to secure pro- 


ficiency, and the necessity of continual practice to retain a 
| knowledge of the art, were also considered unanswerable ob- 
| 


jections. Nothing definite arrived at. 


On curing stammering in Children.—It was concededs 


| without discussion that reading slowly and in concert would 


A considerable number of Teachers were present, though | be effective. 
the almost impassable state of the roads kept many away 


who would gladly have been present. The sessions were| attractive, was discussed with interest by several teachers. 
held in the Presbyterian Church, and were attended, day) Neatness of person in the teacher, and order and system in 


and night, by a large concourse of people. 


The exercises, under the control of the executive eom-| tions. 
mittee, were varied and entertaining. The County Superin-| ered very attractive. 


The best method of adorning the school room and making it 


| the school room,—were thought to be among the best decora- 
The switch in a conspicuous place was not consid- 
The teacher should convince his 


tendent, the Teachers, and a few other friends of education | pupils that he labors for their interest, and desires their ad- 
conducted the Association, without any assistance from) vancement, and he will not fail to secure their affection. 


abroad. 


The school should be adorned by charts and out-line maps. 
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Graded Schools in Rural Districts—This subject was dis- | finally chosen Governor of Pennsylvania, and originated 
cussed with interest and zeal by Messrs. Doty, D. Herr, C. | our system of Education. That man was Governor Wolf. 
T. Darrah, and Professor D. Bower, in favor, and Messrs. | We had no correct statistics of the workings of the Schoo! 
Gc. Eldred, and Hugh Conly, in opposition. It was | System, prior to the office of County Superintendency. The 
agreed on the affirmative that necessity urged the establish- | financial condition of every department of Government, is 
ment of graded schools. The number of pupils, degree of | known from the reports of the proper officers, and like in- 
capacity, age, &c., rendered it impossible for a teacher with | formation should be furnished concerning the school system. 
a large school, to teach thoroughly all the branches that | The Superintendent acts in the capacity of a missionary for 
should be studied at our common schools. The advanced |the school department. Ifthe present school system is ever 
pupils require much time and attention, and the smaller |to receive a death blow, it will be done by drawing Politics 
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ones are often neglected, because the time of the teacher is | 
too limited to do justice to all. The system contemplated | 
could not accommodate all, yet it was not a substantial ob- | 
jection against it, for it would be beneficial to the many, | 
and nearly all. The primary school could be taught by fe- 
males, and the advanced departments by males. One school | 
on the graded plan would not cost any more than two un- | 
der the present plan. 

The opposition argued that the propriety of graded schools 
in villages would not be questioned, but that in rural districts 
they were impracticable ; for such a plan shut out the small 
pupils entirely, by removing the schools beyond their reach. 
It was the duty of the directors to bring the means of an 
education within the reach of all. 

On the best mode of securing good recitations.—Professor 
Bower practices grading recitations, informing pupils thata 
record of their lessons was to be sent to the directors 
monthly. He found this plan effective, and well learned 
lessons the result. Prof. Ripce would not grade lessons, 
every recitation should be perfect. Mr. Leatuers found 
that if his pupils failed to learn their lessons on their seats, 
it had a good effect to let them assume a standing position, 
not too long a time, however, to exhaust their muscles. 
Mr. Etse appointed a moniter in every class to mark every 
lesson, and he found his pupils unwilling to be returned as 
having failed to merit the highest grade. Mr. Dory would 
teach the pupils that poor lessons were a disgrace to them, 
and if that would not suffice, employ compulsion. 

On Orthography and teaching the Alphabet.—Mr. BitNeER 
said that every teacher should be familiar with this study, | 
It was the foundation of a good education, and should not | 
fail to be taught in every school. 

Mr. D. Herr said, he commenced teaching the letters 








or Religion within its precincts. 

i> We have also received a very satisfactory account of a 
meeting of the Teachers of Lamar and Porter Districts, 
held January 29th.; but want of space prevents its publi- 
cation. 

HUNTINGDON COUNTY. 

Pursuant to a call issued by the Board of Managers, the 
association assembled on Monday 22d inst., in the public 
school room occupied by Miss C. T. Benedict, in Hunting- 
don, at 2 o’clock, A. M. 

In the absence of the President, the meeting was called to 
order by Mr. Wm. Stewart, one of the Vice Presidents. 
The meeting lasted only one day. 

The proceedings were spirited, though the number of 
Teachers in attendance was small. We hope the charge 
that the County Superintendent used his influence to pre- 
venta larger attendance, was founded in mistake. 

A committee appointed on the subject reported the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted : 

Wuereas, It has pleased an All-wise Providence, du- 
ripg the past year, to remove from our midst, by death, 
three of our number, Miss Harriet N. Benedict, Miss Sarah 
H. Schuyler, and Miss Lucretia J. Hildebrand; therefore, 

Resolved, That whilst in this, to us, mysterious dispensa- 
tion, we would recognize the hand of Him who “ doeth all 
things well”? and bow in submission to His will, we are 
again most solemnly and impressively admonished of the 
uncertaiuty of life, and the importance of being ‘also 
ready”? to obey that dread summons which all must sooner 
or later receive. 

Resolved, That while we mingle our sympathies and sor- 
row with those of friends and relatives, as the pure, the 
beautiful, and the good are taken from us, we sorrow not 
**as those without hope,” having the assurance that “ the 


early called’? have been taken in mercy from the evil to 


on the blackboard, and would not have the child depend come; that a life of usefulness here, has been exchanged for 
upon memorizing them in the regular order in which they }a blissful immortality beyond the grave ; and that our loss 


generally occur. 
Prof. Rripce would not introduce them all to the child at 
once ; would drill them on the vowels first, and but two or} 
three at a time. 
Mr. Hyartr would teach them the nature and powers of 
letters, and the necessity of having the same letter repre- 
sent more than one sound. 





| is their infinite and eternal gain. 


An inquiry was then instituted as to the probable cause 


of the absence of so many teachers from the Institute, when, 
on motion, Mr. Baker was requested to state the cause of 
so small an attendance from the lower end of the county, 
which he did, giving as the principal reason, that the County 
Superintendent had used his influence against the meeting, 


Mr. Graves did not introduce children to the Alphabet |2"4 had endeavored, as far as possible, to prevent the 


at all, but would take some short word and teach them how 
to spell it, after which he taught them the names of the let- 
ters which compose it. If this discussion resulted in any | 
thing definite, it was the use of the blackboard in teaching 
letters as well as every thing else. 

Mr. Burret, Superintendent of Centre county, was 
again welcomed to the stand and proposed making some | 
general remarks. He referred to a farmer’s son in Lehigh 
county some years ago, his superiority, and his father’s 
determination to educate him forthe ministry. In course of 


| teachers from attending. 
| Eldridge and others, who sustained him in the assertion, 


Mr. Baker was followed by Mr. 


and corroborated his statement. 


The subject, ** Should the County Superintendency be Abol- 


|ished ??? was then taken up and discussed by Messrs. Baker, 
| Benedict, John Williamson, Esq., and others. 


Subsequent- 
y the same question was discussed by Messrs. Barr, Mc- 


Divitt and White; when, on motion, it was closed for the 
| present, and the following resolution was offered by A. W. 
| Benedict, and adopted : 


Resolved, That the provision in the 41st section of the 








time he entered a law office, when his parents thought him |Sehool Law, giving the County Superintendent the right to 
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yudice or power, without any assigned cause affecting the | 
capacity, integrity or good morals of the teacher, is an arbi- 
trary and oppressive enactment, not in harmony with the 
genius of our institutions, and demands repeal or amend- 
ment. 


The following resolutions were also adopted. 


WueEREAS, We deem it our duty as well as our right, in 
this enlightened and intelligent community to meet together 
for the purpose of discussing those subjects best calculated 
for our mutual improvement, interest and advantage, as 
well as the cause of general education; and whereas, we 
recognize in the county Institute the most efficient means 
of bringing us together for that purpose, therefore, 

Resolved, That we regard the holding of the County In- 
stitute as a necessity, and the teacher who wilfully neglects 
to attend the same, as remiss in his duty as he would be in 
neglecting his daily avocation in the school room. 

Resolved, That we sincerely regret the want of interest 
manifested by teachers, school directors and citizens on the 
present occasion, and would most respectfully and earnestly 
call their attention to a matter of such vital importance. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the officers of the 
former year for the faithful and efficient manner in which 
they have discharged their duties, and also to those who 
have addressed us during the sessions of this Institute. 

Resolved, That we regard the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nnl as worthy our highest commendation, and deserving of 
our individual exertion in order to increase its circulation. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the teachers of Hunting- 
don county, the more general introduction of the study of 
composition into their Schools, as a branch of common 
school education. 

Resolved, That we deem the study of words, as regards 
etymology, orthography, pronunciation and definitions, as 
ab important branch of education, and would direct the at- | 
tention of teachers, school directors, and all others interested 
in the cause of education, to Worcester’s series of Diction- | 
aries, as representing the best usages of the language, and | 
the most reliable on disputed points, in either orthography 
or orthoepy. 


On the 28th, 29th and 30th of January, a meeting of the | 
Teachers of Cromwell, Springfield, Dublin and Shirley Dis- | 
tricts (Huatingdon co.) was held at Orbisonia. At the close, | 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That we regard the County Superintendency as | 
& necessary part of our Common School System. 

Resolved, ‘That, underthe present circum-tances, it is im- | 
practicable for most Country Teachers to give themselves a 
thorough Normal training at an Institution for that purpose. | 
We therefore recommend the frequent holding of Teachers’ | 
Institutes, as the best substitute for Normal Schools. | 

Resolved, That we, as Teachers, will strive to be “ pro- 
gressive.’ 

Resolved, That every Teacher should take the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal, and other good works on Teaching and | 
Education in general, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Institute, every 
Teache~ (beside the qualifications required by law,) should 
possess at least a knowledge of Physiology. 

Resolved, That we recommend Composition and Singing 
in our Schools. 

Resolved, That no school-house is sufficiently furnished 
without backs to the seats, Black-boards, Maps, and a Dic- 
tionary. 

Resolved, That no Teacher can succeed in Teaching with- 
out a system of text-books. 

Resolved, That we will sustain our Co. Superintendent in 
his well directed efforts to advance the interests of the School 
System, and that we especially commend the energy and 
perseverance he has exhibited during the short period he has 
held office. 

Resolved, That our warmest thanks be tendered to him 
for the interest and co-operation manifested on this occa- 
sion. 


M’KEAN COUNTY. 

The teachers and friends of education in M’ Kean county, 
met at the Baptist Church, in Smethport, on Friday 
February 26th, at 10 o’clock, A. M., in accordance with 
public notice. The meeting was called to order by the 
President, and proceeded to discuss the following question : 
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Resolved, That females ought to receive a compensation 
equal to that of males holding the same grade of certificate. 


Messrs. F. A. Allen, L. R. Wisner, C. M. Blake, Burlin- 
game, Rifle and others, spoke on the affirmative, and Messrs. 
Loyal Ward, P. Gallup and others on the negative. The 
d'scussion was engaged in with much spirit, and became 
very interesting. Many truths were elicited, and we trust 
that good will arise from it. 

Addresses were delivered by Supt. Wisner, F. 
and Rev. C, M. Blake. 

At the close of the proceedings the following resolutions 


A. Allen 


were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That it is the duty of teachers to attend all 
meetings called for the purpose of elevating the standard 
of the profession, and that no teacher is entitled to an hon- 
orable position among the profession, who does not avail 
himself of these means for its promotion. 

Resolved, That we believe the influence and labors of the 
teacher are not confined to the limited walls of the school 
room, but that the district, county and State constitute his 
field of labor, and in this field every teacher should be 
active. 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, deem it highly impracti- 
cable to keep a good school and meet with success, in a 
house wholly unsuited to the object for which it was de- 
signed ; and that the scriptural passage concerning the put- 
ting of new wine into old bottles, or old wine into new 
bottles, is applicabi: to this case. 

Resolved, That it is as impossible to teach «a good school 
without the teacher’s tools, as todo any kind of mechanical 
labor without suitable implements. 

Resolved, That much of the success of teachers depends 


|upon the co-operation of teachers and parents, and that to 


secure this, teachers must labor faithfully. 

Resolved, That teachers ought to receive adequate com- 
pensation for their services, and that like services require 
like compensations, without distinction of sex. 

Resolved, That the School Directors ought to be men 
prompt in the administration of their duties, and not allow 
the financial affairs of the district to be kept in so deplorable 
a condition as they are in this county. 

Resolved, That we believe it to be practicable to so man- 
age the affairs of a district, that it may be able to meet its 
ordinary expenses, as fast as they accrue, in M’ Kean county. 

Resolved, That we most earnestly recommend an increase 
of salary for the services of our County Superintendent; and 
that we believe the advancement and welfare of the schools 
of the county demand that the salary be sufficient to com- 
mand his whole time and services. 


ENGLISH POETS AND LITERATURE THROUGH 
FRENCH EYES. 


Introduction to the ‘‘ Poetique Anglaise.” 


| This translation from the preface of a work, whose 
authoris not named,was made and sent by O. D. Pal- 
mer, M. D. of in Butler county. It presents many new 
and interesting views of the difference between the 
French and English languages; and will be found 
worth the perusal.—Ep. | 

The English literature was hardly known in 
France, before the visit of Voltaire to London, in 
1728. He was the first, he himself says, who enter- 
tained the French with Shakspeare, Pope and Mil- 
ton; and it was by his invitation that Dupre de St. 
Maur, gave the first translation of “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

Other translations in prose, and even in verse, 
have appeared since ; but if we except Shakspeare, 
Milton, Young and Thompson, the English Poets 
are even at the present day, little known among us, 
and English poetry is less known than the Poets. 

The Abbe Yart, published in 1753, a work entitled 
“ Idea of English Poetry” in eight volumes. It is 
a mixture of translations into prose, of different 
authors, preceded by a literary and historical dis- 
course on each author, and each work. Odes, Sa- 
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tires, Epistles, Tales, Epigrams, and even Operas, 
are assembled at hazard, without following either 
the order of time or that of the species of poetry. 
The translation is more faithful to the expression 
of the poet, than to his thought, and renders rather 
the sense than the grace of his expression. The 
work appears to me to have nothing of that which 
attracts and retains the reader, and seems illy to 
justify the title. 

** Degrading prose explains his meaning ill, 

And shows the stuff, but not the workman’s skill.” 

[ Roscommon. 
Voltaire has given us a much better idea of En- 

glish poets and verse, by his remarks and his imita- 
tions ; but the former are often dictated by party 
spirit, and the latter are far removed from the ori- 
ginal. Besides, he has merely glanced at the sub- 
ject. 


His eye so superficially surveys 

These things, as not to mind from whence they grow. 

[ Milton. 
The aim which the Abbe Yart has sought with-, 
out arriving at, and which Voltaire has approached 
without pretending to, I endeavor toattain. I seek 
to give a just and precise idea of that poetry, so 
different from the French, and of those poets who 
alone, in the living languages, are able to rival ours. 
This work, intended principally for those who do 
not understand English, may also be useful to those 
who do understand it,—in reproducing the most 
beautiful passages, of the most celebrated authors. 


Content if hence th’ unlearned their want may view, 
The learned reflect, on what before they knew.— Pope. 


Pehaps some may think I enter very much into 
details, particularly on the mechanicism of English 
verse; but even these details are not very long: 
they present for the French reader something new | 
and curious: indeed the remarks have appeared to | 
me indispensable. They are the gamut of the mu- 
sic, a prelude which leads to the most beautiful 
part of the great masters, and gives us a better idea 
of the beauties. Besides, I spare to those readers | 
any dissertation on the rules, common and general 
alike to the poetry of all nations. I paint the traits 
only that are peculiar to the English,—traits that 
are characteristic and are not found with any other 
people. After a dissertation on poetry in general, | 
I will examine each kind of poetry in particular. 
For the support of my observations, I will cite ex- | 

| 


| 
j 





amples and give a literal translation, verse for 
verse. As the main object is to place in relfef the 
beauties of the English language, extreme truthful- 
ness in translating the quotations, has appeared to 
me preferable to studying the elegance, or even the 
correctness of the style. This abstract will be fol- | 
lowed with a list of all the English poets, and a) 
sketch of their lives and their principal works. 

Those who, by their celebrity, merit being more | 
particularly known will have, after this general list, 
a historical and an anecdotical sketch more extend- 
ed, but always more abridged, than the lines insert- 
ed at the heads of this work, or in their biographies, 

Finally I have chosen from each of these authors 
most esteemed, the poems which pass for their 
master pieces, or when these are too long, the pass- 
ages the most remarkable, and I have attempted 
their translation into French verse, 

I try to make their several beauties knewn 
And show their verses worth, tho’ not my own. 
[ Addison. 

I have consulted rather the amusement of the 

reader, than my own vanity, in drawing a parallel 





between my translations and those already exist- 
ing: perhaps I will loose by the comparison. I 
will avow however that I have tried to be more 
faithful than my predecessors : I have tried, and by 
following me it will be seen how difficult a thing it 
is, to render verse and not be more lengthy than 
the original. 

It was whilst terror alone reigned in France, du- 
ring those long nights of mourning and of desola- 
tion, that, for the purpose of diverting my thoughts 
from the misery of my country, and the crimes of 
its oppressors, | occupied myself in translating 
Pope and Thomson. When my steps dared not 


/pass the barriers of Paris, my mind, still free, 


traveled in imagination through happy climes, 
whilst the charm of poetry sustained my depressed 
soul, 

Hail sacred verse! Ye sacred muses hail ! 

Could I your pleasures with your fire reveal, 

The world might then be taught to know your right, 

And court your rage and envy my delight.— Parnell. 

O ye amiable and sensible sex, ye who, docile to 

the precepts of Littleton,— 

Do you my fair endeavor to possess 

An elegance of mind, as well as dress.— Littleton. 
Ye who are such delicate and difficult judges, allow 
this work, at least for the extreme variety of poetry 
it offers you, to attract and retain your attention.— 
In composing it, I have constantly enquired of my- 
self, ‘‘ will the female peruse it a second time?” for 
the good books are those that are re-read by the 


/women, and we may at the present time say of the 


ladies of France as well as of England, 
Our British Nymphs, with happier omens rove 
At freedom’s call, through wisdom’s sacred grove, 
And as with Javish hand each Sister Grace, 
Shapes the fair form, and regulates the face, 
Each sister muse in blissful union joined, 
Adorns, improves, and beautifies the mind ; 
With various gifts our reverence engage, 
Some turn the tuneful, some the moral page, 
These fed by contemplation soar on high, 
And range the heavens with philosophic eye, 
Whilst those surrounded with a vocal choir, 
The canvass tinge or touch the warbling lyre; 
Here like the stars mixed radiance they unite, 
To dazzle and perplex our wand’ring sight. 
The muse each charmer singly shall survey, 
And pay to each her tributary lay. 
So when confounded by the sweet surprise, 
Assembled beauties strike our ravished eyes, 
Such as in Lely’s melting color shine, 
Or spring, great Kneller, from a hand like thine,— 
On all with pleasing awe at once we gaze, 
And lost in wonder, know not which to praise ; 
But singly viewed each nymph delights us more, 
Disclosing graces unperceived before.—Duncomb. 

OF POETRY. 

Of ali those arts in which the wise excel, 
Nature’s Chief Masterpiece is writing well ; 
No writings lifts exalted man so high 
As sacred and soul-moving poetry : 
No kind of work requires so nice a touch : 
And if well finished nothing shines so much. 


When first I surrendered myself to the reading 
of English Poetry, I fancied myself transported to 
a new world. English poetry is indeed entirely 
different from the poetry ofany other people. To ex- 
press fine sentiments, to render elegant thoughts, 
to paint beautiful images,—these are without doubt, 
what constitute poetry every where: but in English, 
the manner of expressing is different, the mode of 
painting,other than that ofthe Latin and Italian,and 
above all other than that of the French: another 
manner of showing wit. The idiom, the laws, the 
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social habits of the French and the English differ | verses, and made pretty lines no doubt, but they 
less than their poetry. It is in France, more sage, were not the English verses. How then can we ren- 
more tender, more correct. In England, more bold, der the energetic precision of the verse, 





more proud, more free. What dust we doat on, when ’tis man we love.—Pope. 
Vain are our neighbor’s hopes and vain their cares, To this advantage the English add another.— 
The fault is more their language’s than theirs : They have many more words, than we have. ‘These 
’Tis courtly, florid, and abounds in words, proud Islanders have not disdained to enrich them- 

Of softer sounds than ours perhaps affords ; selves with all expressions from foreign languages 
But who did ever in French authors see that ful teaniv aacoeahidave hy 
The comprehensive English energy ! at seem uselul, or simply agreeabiezeven, tot 1em. 
The weighty bullior of one sterling line, Thence it arrives, that for each idea, they often 
Drawn to French wire, would thro’ whole pages shine. have two words; the one that I will cal] pure En- 
common. glish, and which descends from the Saxon, itself 


Prench verse is submitted to laws concerning Originating in the Gothic. The other derived from 
measure,increment, elision, hiatus, rhyme and the al- the Greek or the Latin, or taken from some living 
ternate'selection of masculine and feminine rhyming language, such as the French, the Italian, the Span- 
words ; the English verse, seems only to preserve ish, the German, the Hollandish. 


the laws of rhyme and measure, in order to violate EXAMPLES OF WORDS 
them at every instant. Purely English. From the French. Original. 
The rules a nation born to serve, obey, Room, Chamber, Chambre, 
And Bolieau still in right of Horace sway ; Business, Affairs Affaire, 
But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despised, Help, Aid, Aide, 
And kept unconquered and uncivilized, Step, Pace, Pas, 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, Blaze, Flame, Fiamme, 
We still defied the Roman as of old.— Pope. Storm, — Tempest, Tempete, 
’ . 7 Friendship, Amity, Amitie, 
Iam far from agreeing with all that is dictated Love, Amour, Amour, 
by national vanity, in these two authors ; but aside Lovely, Amiabie, Aimable, 
from exaggeration, the poetry of the two nations is - i — py. 
i i rarly, ’ Annue 
sufficiently well characterized by these verses. To forgive, poe ma lec 


It is doubtless possible to make of a good Eng- 
lish poem, a good French one: Delille and Colard- 
eau have proven it; but they have their own style, 
and not the style of their originals: and it is by 
this itself that they have succeeded. For grace of 
one kind they have substituted grace of another 


The English have then, not altogether indeed, 
double as many,but a great many more substantives 
and adjectives than we have. They have infinitely 
more verbs, because ofevery substantive whether in- 
diginous or foreign, they make a verb at will. 


species. ‘To read them is still an enjoyment but 2ng- Noun. Verb. French Noun. Verb. 

all together a different enjoyment. You read De- °f ve they make me love 0 ie armer, 

lille and Colardeau, not Milton and Pope. a woe “ ba ion a ree 
Let us endeavor to ascertain what constitutes « pire “ to fire, jeu, yf com i 

this difference, this contrast of the two kinds of | « Pen “ to pen, 

poetry. Let us endeavor, so to speak, to make “ Front = “ to front, 

people understand the English, who do not com- “‘ Face “ to face, 

prehend the language even. Habituated to con- | ta pi he eye; 

quests, the French will be pleased to conquer En. ree OE 

glish poetry also. If they borrow our French expression rendez 


Almost all the English words are monosylables, 2%. they make a verb of it. 1 rendezvous. Capt. 
In a thousand French verses we would scarcely find Morgan rendezvoused M, Lovelace. ‘The words so 
one composed of monosylables, or words of one syl- "Wmerous, they multiply still more by many small 
lable. such as. “particles, which they place after the words, varying 


© roi, detoes tes rele to pluc:grand, te plus shée. the sense in making new verbs of them. Of the 
word to go, they make 


[ Racine. 
Qui plait est roi, quine plait pas n’est rien.—[Noncrif. English French. 
n : a : To go in, Entrer, 
Nothing is more common in English than a verse To go out, Sartir. 
that contains, at the same time, ten syllables and To go up, Montir, 
ten words; and Pope, by a very happy verse of one To go down, Descendre, 
syllabled words, criticizes those that make bad To go back, Revenii, 
To goon, Avancer. 


ones ;— | 
And ten short words, oft creep in one dull line.—Pope.| From these little particles the English reap an- 
It is readily percieved, that in such short words, ret at NA 65 pamering all the modi- 
it is easy to include many ideas in a few lines; like- hate 0 Be Pee ee TA; TARR OF. SORKIN AES 
wise the English verse, the most common, has ten ™ broek in a Pg teak | pp ag Be JD), Sep 
syllables, whilst the French has twelve, and yet it is i port ofa 4 oy 2 dof the’ saad i Oa 29 @ , 
very difficult to translate an English verse in one }, nt fh : =) out, tan ner Pe ahh thie cat pagar’ 
French one, even with two syllables more. aye geey SS Teen ae eos STpreasing tne ackon of 
How render the vivacity of these four verses, of 


going out, sortir. These thus modified by particles, 
which three are monosyllables, and which contain often give much precision, rapidity and energy to 
in forty syllables, thirty eight words ?— 


the language—“To show one in”—“T'o laugh one 


out.” 
No! fly me, fly me, as far as pole from pole! These two particles are so connected with the 
Rise alps between us and whole oceans roll ; words, that it is necessary to pronounce the two 


Ah come not, write not, think not once of me, 


Nor share oné pang of all I felt for thee.— Pope. words as if there was a demi virgule after in, and 


before out. 
G@olardeau translated or rather imitated those! We may equally well say, to show in one—to 
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laugh out one. And in this species of creation of 
words, the fancy of the writer is only limited by his 
taste. 

Another advantage which appertains more to 
poetry than to prose, is the création of any quanti- 
ty of adjectives, by the combining of two words,— 
thus, ‘“ The world-reviving sun.” ‘‘ The rosy-finger- 
ced morn.” “The dewy-footed eve.” 
cret-working hand,” 

We should doubtless not abuse this facility, and 
ood poets use it sparingly ; but who can render as 
riefly into French, these charming expressions of 

Pope,— 

“The Heavenly-pensive meditation”—‘The pale- 
eyed virgin "—*The white-gloved beaux.” 

It is particularly in descriptive poetry that these 
double adjectives seize, with art,the slightest shades 
of an object. Thus they abound in Thomson, as, 
“The white-impurpled shower”—‘ The hollow- 
whispering breeze’—“The flowery-tempting path.” 

How we like to see in a young beauty, 

** Love dejected eyes.” 
** Pale-quivering lips.” 

What energetic boldness in these phrases, 

** Slow-paced remorse.”’ 
*¢ Life-refining soul.”’ 


‘‘ Nature’s se- 


** Temple-beaten life.” 
“ Eagle-winged fancy.” 
These expressions ought to happen only as acci- 
dents : 
Compound epithets had need be few, 
But those familiar. and uncommon too ; 
Some oft like Janus, wear a double face, 
A mongrel mixture and a motly race, 
With those the mountains must be always bleak, 
And no kind north wind stir the sleeping lake, 
But ever-fanning breezes cool the morn, 
And sun red-rising the grey dawn adorn.—Drelancourt 
Independently of these compounded adjectives, 
engendered: by the caprice of the poets, and which 
are only found in the dictionary of the imagination, 
there are a kind of adjeetives, more common, but 
still peculiar to the English language. 
Less which we render by moins, added to a word, 
makes of it a privative adjective. 
Alas, I'am @ woman friendless, hopeless.—Shakspeare, 


You may find a multitude of these adjectives, in 
the ordinary language: but you find in the poets 


many others, formed by them at their will, in the| 


same manner. 


Where we say an orphelin, the English can say 


an orphan, or a child fatherless, motherless, brother- 
less, sisterless, that is, sans pere, sans mere, sans 
freee, sans, seur, We render these ideas very well, 
but we are obliged to use two words. 

A Frenchman whose wife is absent, sometimes 
says he is a widower; the English expresses better 
this temporary widowhood in saying he is wifeless, 
sans epouse 

We are not able to render these charming expres- 
sions in French otherwise then by a paraphrase,— 
Loveless life, moonless night. 

How shall we render into French these two verses, 
so expressive and touching ? 

Our fatherless distress was left unmourned, 
Your widow dolours likewise be unwept.—Shakspeare. 

Full, which res plein in French, serves also 
to form mary adjectives also, in a sense opposite 
to less. 

What to the old can greater pleasure be 

Than hopeful and ingenious youth to see.— Denham. 
Abdiel faithful found 

Among the faithless.— Milton. 


He might have said, among the unfaithful. In 


this way the English have three adjectives, where 
| the French have not any. 


} Joyful, Thoughtful, 
Unjoyful, Unthoughtful, 
Joyless, Thoughtless. 


| If they afterwards add ness, to all those adjectives 

| terminating in Jess, and in full, they convert them 

into substantives. 

Thoughtfulness, 

| Unthoughtfulness, thoughtlessness, absence de penses. 
Judge how many words an author may create b 

these different means, in addition to all those whic 

the dictionary gives him. 

See to what variety, what precision, what energy 
| of style, all these expressions are capable of con- 
| tributing. 
| Like again forms a great number of adjectives. 

In Heaven itself thou sure wast dress’d, 
With that Angel-like disguise.— Waller. 
A maid amidst them Goddess-like appeared.—Pope. 


Ought we reproach the English, with having en- 
riched their language with a very great number of 
French words, adopted even to the orthography of 
some,—such as native prince; changing the final 

_of others, as variety, vanity, discourse; or changing 
/more letters as reason, people? Surely the larceny 
is not only permissable, but praiseworthy. Could 
not there be made to us, with more foundation, a 
contrary reproach! . How many happy expressions 
in the English, have I sometimes been tempted to 
,gallicise: I may be permitted to quote some of 
them, as it is not inconsistent with my aim, and 
| will contribute to the appreciation of the English 
| languages, as conscience—qui a le sentiment de. 
Here ceased the youth, yet still his speaking eye, 
Expressed the sacred triumph of his soul, 
With conscious virtue, gratitude and love.—Thomson, 
O sweet senseless smiler, 
As yet unconscious of thy hapless fate.—Shaw. 
Luxuriance is another coveted word: 
} The whole leafy forest stands display’d 
In full lururiance to the sighing gales.— Thomson. 
While thro’ the parting robe the alternate breast 
In full luxuriance rose.— Thomson. 
Reluctance. 
Eve yielded with coy submission, modest pride 
And sweet reluctant delay.— Milton. 
At Variance. 
The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen, 
While a kind glance at her pursuer flies,— 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes.—Pope. 
Acquaintance, Disappointment, Awe, Awful, Fragrance. 
In these deep solitudes and awful cells.—Pope. 

The nymph vouch-safed to place 
Upon her head the varied wreath, 
The flower’s less blooming than her face, 
Their scentless fragrant than her breath.—Prior. 
To Glow. To Indulge. 
By nature’s swift and secret working hand, 
The garden glows and fills the liberal air 
With lavish fragrance. 
I will indulge my sorrows and my tears anon. 
Glance. Whisper. 
Orillade and Chuchotement are with us trivial ex- 
ressions. Glance and whisper are charming words 
in English, and recur frequently in poetry. 
Safe from the treacherous friend, the daring spark, 
The glance by day, the whisper in the dark.—Pope. 
Of these two words the English make two verbs, 
full of grace and expression, to whisper, to glance. | 
Melting, is used in a way that it is impossible to | 
translate, and difficult/even to explain in French.— _ 
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whose heart dissolves in love, as, 
* For pity melts the heart to love.”»—Dryden. 
Then in sweet dreams we melted into bliss.— 
[Lady Wortley. 

Another expression worthy of being remarked, is 

to prompt. 
How happy is the blameless vestals lot, 
The world forgetting and the world forgot; 
Grace shines around her with serenest beams 
And whispering Angels prompt her golden dreams; 
To sounds of golden harps she dies away 
And melts in visions of eternal day.— Pope. 

Colardeau in his translation of the letter of He- 
loise—a translation that otherwise is a masterpiece ; 
has feebly rendered, by vague and general thought, 
these verses so full of glowing images. 

I could extend these quotations still further, but 
it would deprive my readers of the pleasure of dis- 
covering these happy expressions themselves, which 
are peculiar to English poetry,—peculiarities that 
make the dispair of translators. 

If we pass from words to phrases, we will find 
that the English, almost as free as the Latin in its 
inversions, allows to its versification infinitely more 
variety than the French, which forever requires 
methodic management. 

(Comparisons of English and French omitted.) 

In one case it is Voltaire that seizes upon his 
subject, in the other it is the subject that constrains 
Pope and Milton. In French it is the author that 

resents himself, in the English it is the work that 
is announced, 

Rice in his “ art of reading” observes that the 
sense of a phrase is sometimes changed by the inver- 
sions. He gives us an example of this phrase oth- 
erwise trivial enough:—If I express a simple inten- 
tion, I say, ‘‘ J must go home,” but if I am compell- 
ed to go reluctantly, I say “Home J must go.” 

The French language is embarrassed with a 
multitude of articles and pronouns, such as le, du, 
aux, un, une, que, qui, &c. The English poet 
marches free from this vain equipage of little words. 
For instance, ‘‘ Pope’s Windsor Forest” is render- 
ed by six words,—La foret de Windsor de Pope.— 
“ Beauty’s charms ” becomes Les charmes de la beau- 
te. Here one has two words, the other five. 

What is your sex’s earliest, latest care, : 

Your heart’s supreme ambition ? to be fair. 
Rendered in French. 

Quel est /e premier, le dernier soin de votre sex 

la supreme ambition de votre ceur? etre belle. 

You see in the translation into French of these 
verses the fine little words /e le de la de, which are 
notin the English. 

Belinda still her downy pillow press’d, 

Her guardian sylph prolonged her calmy rest ; 

’Twas he had summoned to her silent bed 

The morning dream that hovered o’er her head.— Pope. 

"Twas he had instead of he who had. This re- 
trenchment of who gives to the verse a more lively 
attraction—makes it more free and more poetic and 
could not be made in French. 

Here I pray my French readers not to imagine 
that,—too much taken with the subject I treat, I 
wish to depreciate our poetry, and extol that of 
our rivals. Each of the two has its advantages 
over the other. I have exhibited the advantages 
of the English poets, because I make a work on En- 
glish poetry and am ‘pointing out its characteristic 
traits. The contrary part would be just as easy, 
but I am not executing a work on French poetry. 
But if we have more beautiful poetry than any oth- 
er nation; if in every species,—sublime, sombre, 
didactic,pathetic, tender,graceful, pleasant,—we are 





To melt is literally to dissolve. and is applied to one’ 
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able to cite more of perfect specimens, what glory 
is there not due to those great writers, who have 
triumphed over the difficulties of their idiom? 
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ORTHOEPY. 


A Lecture read before the Allegheny County Educa- 
tional Association, January, 1858. By W. W. 
Dickson, Prof. of Mathematics in the Pittsburg High 
School, 


Language is the literary currency of mankind, and 
like the currency of Commerce, is liable to altera- 
tions, counterfeits, and spurious issues. The spuri- 
ous and altered notes of written language can be 
| detected,readily,by comparison with the acknowledg- 
ed genuine plates; but the bogus spoken language 
must be detected by its ring, and requires a practi- 
ced ear—one thoroughly acquainted with the pecu- 
liar sound of every variety of its multitudinous coins: 
hence the greater success in the circulation of an 
‘adulterated medium in this department than in the 
other ; and in some instances the spurious has sup- 
planted the genuine and completely obliterated it. 
| In such cases, when a restoration of the genuine 
‘is a hopeless task, the better plan is, to submit with 
as good grace as possible and call the spurious, gen- 
uine and an improvement, or at least, a necessity, 
against which it would be foolish to contend. 
| We ought to have a national, uniform currency, 
jlike our hard money which would be at par from 
Maine to California and whose ring would be ac- 
‘knowledged genuine from Massachusetts to Oregon 
—which would be received with confidence and sat- 
|isfaction by every one, and not merely as a courteous 
toleration because it is as good as the offerer has, 
‘and no better can be expected. If the law were as 
| severe against circulating literary bogus, as against 
‘spurious coin, penitentaries would have to be mul- 
tiplied and prisons enlarged, for a large proportion 
of literary and scientific men, including those who 
profess to teach the language, are criminally negli- 
gent or deficient in respect to accuracy of pronunci- 
ation, in their own vernacular. 

The English language is sufficiently fixed to admit 
of great uniformity in its pronunciation; and so 
large a proportion of all classes attend school, that 
an attempt to produce almost entire uniformity can- 
not be called chimercal, if teachers would give that 
attention to the subject which its importance de- 
mands. 

Were teachers to insist upon a distinct and accu- 
rate pronunciation by their pupils, and allow no 
errors to pass unnoticed, the influence of such a 
course would go far towards arresting corruptions of 
the language which are now so extensively counte- 
nanced by precept and example. The effect would 
not be confined solely to accuracy in the depart- 
ment of pronunciation ; it would be felt in every 
pursuit. He who sedulously cultivates an exact pro- 
priety of expression in his speech, will not be liable 
to mortifications arising from carelessness in his 
habits of thought or manners. 

There is a grace—a polish—an air of refinement 
attending the correct enumeration of one’s images 
of thought, that stirs the soul-like strains of music 
and wins respectful attention to the thoughts them- 
selves—that awakens in the listener a feeling of 
respect for the speaker, and convinces him that there 
is something worthy of imitation—something too 
noble to descend to anything mean or worthless. 

The reflex influence of a close attention to the 
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formation of correct habits in using the organs of 
speech and enumerating words, is a matter of the 
highest importance and worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of every educator,—“ Just as the twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined.” 

It is a matter of regret that there should be any 
necessity for argument, to convince teachers of the 
importance of correct pronunciation; but the legiti- 
mate conclusion drawn from their practice is, that 
they do not consider it of much importance, at least 
very es do not so consider it, or their practice is 
very much at variance with their theories. ‘Take 
the following words,—about which there is no dis- 
pute among modern orthoepists—as an example of 
the practice of very many of our own profession: 
with, of, result, good, refuse (the noun,) fanatic, card, 








ought to be corrected as soon as posssible. In ref- 
erence to the words national and rational, it would 
be much better to make them conform to the anal- 
ogies of the language—if there are any—than to 
multiply analomies, when there are enough already: 
na-tional is certainly as euphoneous as nash-ional; 
and is preferable on account of requiring no change 
in the primitive part of it. There is no more reason 
|for saying nash-ional and rash-ional than stash-oner 
jand educash-ional. 

| The Italian sound of a, as heard in far, car, fath- 
er, occasions the teacher more trouble than all the 
other sounds of a together,—that is the teacher who 
labors in this State. This sound is almost entirely 
ignored in Pennsylvania except before r, and in this 
|situation it is carried to excess,—character, barrel, 





inquiry, barrel, sparrow, alternative, isolate. barrow, &c., being pronounced with the same sound 
ery many are in the constant practice of incor-|of a as mar, and star, &e. By some the Italian is 
rectly pronouncing some or all of these words, and entirely supplanted by broad a, (aw) or a short, asin 
consequently teaching, by theirexamples,multitudes fat—pronouncing far, bar, car, as if written fawr, 
of others to do the same. How often do we hear|bawr, cawr and calm; psalm, father, with the short 
with and of uttered with the aspirate sound of th|sound of a. Now what ought to be done? Shall we 
and f,—result, fanatic and inquiry, accented on the | continue in our errors and say to all who speak the 
first syllable instead of the second,—refuse, on the | English language,—you must conform to our prac- 
second instead of the first,—good pronounced like |tice ; or shall we use our influence to conform our- 


food, barrel, sparrow, alternate and isolate, with the 
first syllable like bar, spar, all and eye! As a gen- 
eral thing, teachers are critically exact in their per- 
formances, but they certainly have not been as dili- 
gent in orthoepical pursuits as in others, ard ought 
to direct more attention to this branch of education. 
The general principle of pronunciation should be, to 


selves and others to the authorized standards? I 
leave the question for intelligent teachers to decide. 
|An intermediate sound is advocated by some, for 
‘such words as last, fast, pass, ask, &c., but this ap- 
pears to be making too nice a distinction; yet as it 
‘is a compromise between the extremes, it may even- 
‘tually prevail. One of the greatest difficulties in the 


reduce to as great uniformity as possible all words of way, is the overdoing of the matter. A pupil, in the 
the same class, and in case usage is not uniform, ad- | habit of using a short, is so apt to fall into the use 
here to that which is according to analogy,and reject |of the broad sound shortened, that the attempt to 
all innovations which tend to a departure from anal- |correct the improper use of the short sound begets 
ogy. Words that have become fixed in their pro-|a greater evil than is remedied. By patient and 
nunciation by universal consent and usage, must be | preserving drill in uttering the elements of the lan- 
allowed to remain as irregularities, however much guage, taking care that the Italian sound of a is not 
they may vary from general principles. Exceptions cut off short, nor made too broad, an improvement 
to all general rules are by no means unusual. |may be made, of h efit to the elegance and cor- 


The greatest variety in pronunciation exists in the | rectness of pronunciation. A long, before r, is 
sounds given to the vowels, in certain situations. |supposed by some to be a distinct element, requiring 
There being fewer vowel-letters than vowel-sounds, |distinet notation ; but on analyzing any word hav- 
it becomes necessary to make one letter represent |!28 the combination, ar, in it,no new element will be 
several sounds, and the sound which it represents in | iscovered by any one giving close attention to the 


any given instance is determined by analogy, by its jarticulations. The change of organs, or rather po- 
osition, or by usage. This opens a wide door to |Sition of the organs, to sound r has doubtless led to 
iscrepancies in practice, especially among those |the belief of a new element; whereas the truth is, 
whose observation is confined to narrow limits, as ‘bat the sound of a remains unchanged, whilst the 


well as those who have paid but little attention to | Supposed rew sound is nothing more than the begin- 
the subject. jning ofthe sound of r, But whether the sound ofa 

Some of the deviations from good authority will ishall be the long or short sound, is in a very undeci- 
now be noticed, and, beginning alphabetically, the ded state at present—usage rather inclining to the 
first error which claims attention is supplanting the | Short sound :—in either case there is no new element, 
long sound of a. No principle in the language is ‘all vowels being similarly affected before r. In 
better established, than that an accented vowel end- | S°™® unaccented syllables, the organs touch the 
ing a syllable has its long sound ; yet in the words, | vowel so lightly as to make no distinct vowel sound, 
apparatus, saleratus, tomato, plagiarism, national, |#24 any one of the vowels will represent it—take for 
rational,and others of the same kind, many substitute /example, parrot,ducat,banner, elixir, stirrup,—it will 
the short sound of a, and pronounce the words as if; be very difficult for any one to distinguish the differ- 
written apparat-tus, rati-onal, tomat-o, &e. Where &2ce between the sounds of the vowels in the final 
the authority for such a pronunciation is found, I |Sy!lables and any attempt to mark them, either in 
am unable to say: no lexicographer with which J | Pronouncing, or as a guide to it, would lead to giv- 
am acquainted gives the shadow of a sanction to |! undue stress to the syllables, which would be 
such a pronunciation, except in the words national | destitute both of harmony and elegance. The same 
and rational. Perhaps some may say that, as they | 8 particularly true of short ein final unaccented syl- 
are Latin words,—or at least some of them—their|!ables.. Let a speaker pronounce patent, patience, 
pronunciation is affected by this circumstance. |S8cience, making the initial e of the final syllable as 


here is no relief from this quarter, for it is just as |distinct as in encore, and he will be considered not | 


much a violation of Latin pronunciation as it is of | Bly inelegant but affected. 
English. No other couclusion remains, but that it| An effort is sometimes made to pronounce e be- 
is a slovenly habit without any authority, and which ' fore r when accented, as when before other conso- 
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nants ; but this is, by good speakers and most mod- 
ern lexicographers, confined to such syllables as are 
followed by r or a vowel, as derogate, terrify, &c., 
also final syllables. 

The letter i is generally considered as represent- 
ing a sound not entirely simple—some orthoepists 
separating it into aw and e, others into ah (Italian 
a) ande. Both these seem to be a little different 
from the real long sound of i,—in fact, its elements 
cannot be represented by any letters although it is 
very near ah, ande. The same remark is applica- 
ble to the short sound of i, It cannot be represen- 
ted by any other letter, being nearly a or e when 
prolonged bat not quite either. The position of the 
organs is very nearly the same asin sounding long a, 
but the museles of the larynx are more rigid. 

I has the sound of y, before a vowel in certain 
situations, but this is carried so far by some, that it 
is made almost, if not entirely without exception ; 
and the effect has been to change the consonant d 
to j when it comes before i followed by a vowel.— 
This is a mischievous innovation and every one 
ought to discountenance it by all means in his power. 
Its proper combination is with ¢ or t, forming sh, in 
which situation the i is not pronounced, its only ef- 
fect being to give c or t the sound of sh, as mission, 
partial, &c.; in some words, however, usage sanctions 
a distinct syllable formed by i and the preceding 
consonant having the sound of she. 

The only error in the use of o is confined mostly 
to confounding long o before r with o in for, nor, 
&c., and is practiced only by divines of a particular 
school and those who imitate them. No orthoepist 
sanctions it and respectable usage condemns it. The 
following are examples taken from the pulpit per- 
formances of Doctors of Divinity, and show that 
however safe their teachings in other things ma 
be, in Orthoepy their practice must be received with 
caution: torn, borne, shorn, porch,—pronounced as 
corn, torch, &c. Many errors in pronunciation are 
extensively disseminated by those who speak in pub- 
lic, which otherwise would not gain a circulation 
that would reqqire notice. Shon for shone may 
be good usage in certain districts in England, but 
not in the United States; and as it is contrary to 
analogy as well as usage, there can be no good rea- 
son for its use. 

The fifth vowel has been the occasion of many 
perversions and innovations, and the mischief result- 
ing from a misconception of its true power or sound, 
has formed no inconsiderable portion of the evils of 
a want of uniformity in pronouncing a large class of 
the words of our common language. W can hard- 
ly be considered a vowel, now, when its long sound 
is taken as its characteristic sound, for the organs 
change position while it is enunciated, making it a 
combination of sounds, or a diphthong. 


It is very nearly e and oo, but not quite; neither 
is it wy and oo. The organs at the beginning of the 
sound, are very nearly in the same position as when 
we utter e; but before the sound is commenced, the 
lips are bronght nearly into the position for sound 
ing oo, and then the sound is stopped to give u its 
proper sound ; if it is prolonged it is not u, but a 
sound nearly oo. 
whose long sounds cannot be prolonged, and the 
simple reason is, that they are not simple, but being 
composed of two elements, if either is prolonged, it 
will not be the sound represented by the letter.— 
Some contend that u begins with y in all situations; 
but this is incorrect, except in some words, as use, 
union, and at the commencement of certain sylla- 
bles. If any one takes notice, he will find that the 
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‘sound of y requires a much greater strain on the 
‘contracting muscles of the larynx, than is ever given 
when u follows a consonant inthe same syllable. 

The invariable consequence of attempting to in- 
terpolate the sound of y between a consonant and u 
following it, is to make d assume the sound of j, and 
't, the sound of ch, and s, sh; and when the preced- 
ing consonant cannot be changed, u must be changed 
to oo—it being essential that a change should oc- 
cur somewhere where this vowel is used. The 
objection to this innovation is, that it introduces 
three sounds, at least, for one, which, if adhered to, 
would be sufficient ; for rule, duke and curate are all 
‘pronounced with a different sound of u, by those who 
advocate the propriety of the innovation. 

The following are some out of many examples of 
the tendency of so mischievous a corruption of the 
language, both with i and u when preceded by d and 
t: with i we have mejum, obejent, rajent, tejus, &c : 
with the sound of u long and short,—objurate, jura- 
‘ble (durable), jews (dews) projuce, melogun (melode- 
on, bounchus, beauchus, chootor (tutor), tremenjus, 
and schoopenjus /—-with s, shooperior, shoot (suit), 
shootor, &c. These examples are all taken either 
from dictionaries, or from the pronunciation of those 
'who are by no means considered illiterate. 
| The question may possibly be asked whether sugar 
‘sure, issue, tissue, &c., are to be placed in the same 
category of condemnation. The reply is, they belong 
to the anomalies of the language, and must be admit- 
ted as universal usage has fixed them, although ir- 
regular, but the others are by no means universal, 
being condemned by the highest lexicographical au- 
thority in the land, to which if we conform our 
teaching and practice, we shall not be very much 
out of the way. It is a matter of rejoicing that we 
have a national standard “ Unasripcep” to which 
matters of dispute may be referred. 

The affected introduction of the sound of e before 
a and i in certain words, cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, as tending to destroy the manly vigor of the 
langaage by an insipid mincing affectation entirely 
‘at variance with its true character, If we are to 
|have geard, keard, regeard, keind and skei, let us be 
‘consistent and have keow, teown and neow, for one 
is as good as the other, and quite as euphonious; 
but if one is condemned, both ought to be, on the 
same grounds. 

Corruptions in a liviag language are an evil and 
ought never to be tolerated ; but innovations may be 
allowed when they tend to improve that which is 
obviously defective, by rejecting redundancies and 
reducing irregularities to a uniform standard, or a 
conformity with established analogies ; but when they 
represent only the conceptions of an individual, they 
should be examined with great care before they are 
‘adopted. A lexicographer’s function is not solely 
ito record what he may suppose to be usage, but he 
must have the boldness to condemn absurdities and 
corruptions, as well as to suggest and give sanction 
to real improvements. 

A brief history of the corruptions referred to and 
the authority on which they rest, will scarcely be 
deemed inappropriate in this place. In 1788, 








I, and u, are the only vowels |'Thomas Sheridan, an Irish gentleman and theatre 


manager in Dublin, published a dictionary for pro- 
nouncing the English language, in which he rejects 
from the language the Italian a, hard, in bar, father, 
and introduces extensively the chus, joos and shoos, 
pronouncing choomult, joorable, shooperior ; but he 
gave no rules for the application of the innovation, 
depending on his ipse divit to guide inquirers, and 
he inconsistently gives t its proper sound in many 
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words, Eight or ten years after, John Walker pub-| stitute and Committee, as to what was to be under- 
lished his pronouncing dictionary. He had studied stood by the term “Public Examinations,” the 
elocution, to qualify himself for the theatre, but fail- Committee has considered it under the general 
ing of success; he turned his attention to teaching understanding of the term—a review of the studies 
elocution and published his dictionary about ten gone over by the school. That there should beany 
years before his death. He attempted to make) difference of opinion in regard to the utility of a 
rules for every thing and make every thing conform, general review at the end of the term, of the vari- 
to his rules, without consulting good usage, and is ous studies pursued in school, seems somewhat 
consequently dogmatical. Walker's rale is to pro-| singular. Notwithstanding, many distinguished 
nounce tu like chu, when it is preceded by the accent, teachers differ very materially in regard to it;—some 
thus reducing the number of the chus very material-| advocating its importance, and others contending 
ly but not consistently ; for if the change on the pre-| that it is not only useless but highly injurious. We 
ceding consonant is in consequence of pb 8 have not deemed it expedient to enter into au elabo- 
the vowel to commence with the sound of y, and| rate discussion of the merits of Public Examina- 
as it is short in many words aftertand d, then) tions, but have confined ourselves to a few of the 


short u must commence with the sound of y, and) 
consistency would require yup, yupon, yugly, &c. 

Walker also sparingly reinstated the Italian a | 
which had been thrown out by Sheridan. Walker) 
was followed by Jones, Perry, Jameson and others, 
all combating his innovations and those of his pre-| 
decessors. 

Two inferences necessarily follow :— 

1. The corruptions of English orthoepy were in- 
troduce to public notice and for their approval, by 
men connected with the stage, or educated for it; 
and it is not a mere fancy to suppose that the “im-| 
provements” were and suited to the stage its soft sim-| 
pering eloquence—all its characters being affected, 
it was not inappropriate that its language should be 
delivered with a mincing affected pronunciation. So 
different from the bold stateliness,—call it roughness 
if you please,—of the elequence of men in real life. 

2. The flat or short sound of a so generally preva- 
lent in this region is a genuine Hibernicism—the 
Irishman, fresh from the bogs pronouncing, the a in 
his afther and master, just as we hear it from the 
pulpit and the teacher’s desk. ‘he preacher gives 
out his sam,—the lawyer tells the jury to look camly 
at the facts, and the teacher gives out the lesson for 
the afternoon. 

Errors in pronunciation are often the result of 
carelessness, and perhaps, in « majority of instances, 
the speaker is not aware of any thing incorrect in 
his pronunciation. He has been accustomed from| 
childhood to pronounce certain words as he then) 
learned them, and never asks whether they are right | 
or wrong, and when he hears a literary man speak, 
and pronounce differently from himself, is more like- 
ly to wonder that a man of such attainments should 
be so careless in his pronunciation, than to suspect 
himself guilty of any erroneous practice. The re 
medy for these evils,—the means for correcting these 
errors, is within the reach of every one who is willing 
to employ it. Every one is supposed to read now- 
a-days, and consequently ought to be familiar with 
most of the words in use, and although he may not 








obvious advantages resulting from them. - In doing 
this, we have been compelled to notice a few cases 
in which they seem to have an injurious effect. The 
advantages resulting from them are: 

They are the means of bringing the school and 
teacher to the notice and consideration of parents 
and others in the district. 

They have a tendency to make teachers take more 
pride in their profession, and labor harder for the 
advancement of their pupils, and to connect their 
studies with the practical duties of every day life. 

They have a tendency to arouse the ambition of 
scholars and parents ;—of the scholars to acquire an 
education, and stand well with their fellows,—of 
parents to sacrifice something to make their child- 
ren intelligent and respectable members of society. 

Public examinations are held in the majority of 
our private schools, academies and higher semina- 
ries, as ameans of advertising; and it is generally 
found to be the most successful. It is the most 
effectual method of waking up parents, interesting 
them in their children and making them see that 
the school is not a mere nursery, but that it is ac- 
complishing good, and fitting them for the duties of 
life. Many distinguished teachers are opps to 
examinations because the majority of teachers teach 
their pupils to commit to memory the exaet words 
of a book, with great attention and preeision, and 
to perform certain operations on the blackboard 
without having a clear understanding of the subject, 
ora comprehension of its importanee, thus putting 
the scholar through the routine of an examination 
by the mere effort of memory without cultivating 
the understanding;—leading the pupil to think, by 
thus proceeding, that education consists in memor- 
izing terms and definitions;—deceiving the parent 
and neglecting mental development. 


But those who argue thus, seem to forget that 
though the whole mind may not by this means be 
developed, or the understanding cultivated, mem- 
ory is exercised and cultivated ; that it is necessary to 
have the definitions and principles of sciences mem- 





have an opportunity of hearing all the words he) orized, to understand them. Believing in the truth 
meets with, and by this means ascertaining their) and force of an old but homely adage, “that half a 
pronounciation, he is nevertheless inexcusable if he} joaf is better than no bread,” we think that although 
18 not familiar with the proper pronunciation ; for) pupils may not always understand the whys and 
he can consult his dictionary on every point of in-| wherefores of their studies, that though they may 


quiry necessary to make a correct speaker ; and} he compelled to spend their time in memorizing de- 
whether in Western wilds or Eastern cultivation,| finitions to principles without understanding them, 


this instrument, if allowed to have its true influence, | merely for the sake of making a display one day, 
will produce the same pleasing uniformity in the|at the end of the term, yet this is much better 
the spoken language of our country as now exists in’ than if they were allowed to skim over them without 
its written, |either memorizing or understanding them. By the 
Celeriter veniat id tempus. | former course, they would at least be half taught; 
We aN ae | parents and directors could see that their children 

REPORT ON PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SCHOOLS. had been doing something; that their time had not 
Read before the Berks County Teachers’ Institute. | heen spent in idleness, By the latter they would 
As there was no understanding between the In-!' not know this, and it would be but fair to conclude 
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that their time had been spent in idleness. We be- 
lieve the experience of most teachers warrants us in 
saying that, what is thoroughly committed in this 
manner becomes of use in after life, and we could, 
were it necessary, give the experience of many in 
confirmation of it. But far be it from us to recom- 
mend examinations of this kind, or to say that teach- 
ing is requiring pupils to memorize; yet we do say, 
that it would be much better for schools in districts 
where they are not graded, and have not examina- 
tions to promote pupils from a lower to a higher 
school, to have an examination at the end of each 
term, even if the scholars be only prepared for that 
occasion, as from the arrangement of text books, it 
would almost be impossible to review none but the 
studies that would never be of use to them; and 
though this course may be condemned as morally 
wrong, unlike most moral evils it will sometimes re- 
sult In positive good. And if good can be accom- 
plished by examinations conducted in the manner 
referred to, how much more might be done when 
they are fairly and honestly conducted ? 
KE. A. Srauve, 
Mary R. Wiry. 








MIND AND ITS ACHIEVEMENTS. 


By Jennize W. Gavp, and read by her at the Teach- 
ers’ Institute of Jefferson county, February, 1858. 


In discussing the subject of this essay, we do not 
purpose to indulge our pen in a purely speculative 
or metaphysical disquisition ; nF « as fascinates the 
imaginative or “tickles” the itching ear for finespun 
theories, and vain abstractions ; but, will confine its 
movements strictly within the limits of the unadorn- 
ed and practical. 

Mind, when compared with its antithesis, matter, is 
that subtle,is intangible,invisible principle that enno- 
bles and dignifies its possessor, and stamps him the 
noblest work of God. It is the sum of all those fac- 
ulties shared by the lower orders of the animal 
creation, superadded to which, are those moral at- 
tributes that so pre-eminently distinguish man 
from the beasts that perish. 

This principle differs from that possessed by the 
beast, in one important particular—that is—that in 
man it is capable of an ever-varying progression, as 
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and enjoy a social amelioration that is emphatically 
the offspring of mental progression. 

The wild surges of old ocean struggle in vain to 
break the chain that binds them to the triumphant 
car of man’s dominion; while commerce spreads a 
sail upon every crested wave Man, tired of earth, 
mounts a subtle gas, and rising into the airy fields 
above, looks down upon clouds and storms as they 
roll in grandeur at his feet. 

To the enquiry of the Omnipotent, “ Can’st thou 
send lightnings, that they may go and say unto thee: 
Here we are,” he speeds his tiny kite into the region 
of storms, and with a silken thread leads the fiery 
elements of heaven a passive minister to his joys 
and comforts. He says go, and it glides over the 
wide-spreading prairie; it runneth along the vallies, 
and leapeth upon the mountain’s top ; it bears alike 
the tender messages of love and the sterner man- 
dates of war; it stands by proxy a representative 
in the humble cottage of the poor, as well as in the 
jeweled palaces of kings; it steals into the coral 
halls of the Peri of Ocean,—and on, and on, until 
uniting shore to shore, nations, bound in friendship, 
shall waste and war no more! 

Passing from the field of physics—thus hastily 
and imperfectly scanned—let as glance for a few 
moments into the department of the Fine Arts.— 
Upon a thousand altars here burns the grateful in- 
cense of glorious mind’s achievements. 

The clustering splendors of music,—poetry— 
painting—sculptare and oratory, that have immor- 
talized the names of Handel, Guido, Raphael and 
Demosthenes, are but the glorious scintillations of 
that subtle, etherial, intangible, undying principle, 
that links man intimately with the higher intelligen- 
ces of heaven. 

To the training of this immortal agent are the 
members of our profession called. How honorable— 
how dignified—how responsible the position. Yea, 
how fearfully responsible the position, when we re- 
flect that impressions once made act either for weal 
or woe—“ that just as the twig is bent the tree in- 
clines.” 

Statesmen may build up empires, and political re- 
vulsions may rock them in ruin. War may drive 
his ensanguined chariot over fields of blood and car- 
nage. Empires will rise again—the gory field of 








is evidenced not only by our own observation, but| slaughter will smile under the golden treasures of 
by the concurrent testimony of all biological and| harvest; but the delicate etchings made upon the 
physiological writers. 'youthful mind, whether erroneous or truthful, 
Progress being its natural and legitimate destiny, | will live forever. — 
—it unites by the telescope of the Astronomer,| Let each member of our noble, self-sacrificing 
the jeweled canopy of night ; by the compass of the | profession, strive to imbue the minds of those plac- 
mariner, the crested billows of old ocean; by the|ed under his or her care with the love of knowledge, 
plough of the husbandman, the gorgeousness of | and with the principles of a true Christian philoso- 
earth, into one grand magnificent scroll upon which| phy,—at the same time that the treasures of worldly 
are inscribed in characters ef living, glowing light,| wisdom are extended to them. : . 
the sublime motto—Excelsior !—Excelsior ! ! Thus shall our toil be rewarded in the formation 
Touching the object of this gift—this distinetive| of nature’s noblemen, who, feeling the Divinity 
attribute of man, the humblest inquireris not left to| within them, seek not after empty titles as a pass- 
wander long, amid the mazy labrynths of doubt and/ port to honorable distinctions. Thus showing to the 
conjecture. God endowed him with this peculiar) world— 
attribute that he might have dominion over the fowls | 
of the air, the fish of the sea, and the beasts of the! 


field; and that from the little infant, lisping its a, 
b, ¢, at the foot of science’s rugged hill, he might THE IMPORTANCE OF METHOD AND INDUSTRY IN 
not only become a Lord of creation, but alsoaburn-| THE SUCCESSFUL PROSECUTION OF SCHOLAS- 
ing seraph, in the celestial hierarchy. In evidence of TIC STUDIES. 


this position, let a few plain suggestions be submit- | Head “ i ETE I oe yoo mae 
on, LYovemver Dd, ot, OY tss D®. A, VCUOOL, 


ted. 

This earth, in an agricultural point of view, has! The great Architect of nature, supreme in wisdom 
been made to bloom and blossom as the rose. Its! as he is in power and goodness, has clearly indica- 
teeming millions luxuriate in all the comforts of life! ted by all his works, that method is the ordination 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
A man’s a man for all that. 
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of heaven. The well-schooled astronomer in his 
lofty flights, leaves the world and ascends up to 
that vast expanse, that spreads above and around 
it. He passes through space, and with astonish- 
ment reflects on its immeasurable regions. Instead 
of darkness and confusion, he every where beholds, 


The entire period of human life may be regard- 
ed as a course of mental discipline, which demands 
the best energies of human nature to meet. We 
are not sent into the world, like the beast of the field, 
to feed upon the spontaneous fruits of the earth, and 
then lie down in indifference and inglorious indo- 





in the grandeur of the innumerable lamps that are|lence. No, it is the fixed purpose of the Supreme 
hung out on high, method and systematic regularity. | Being, that man shall labor for the supply both of 
Earth, is the theatre on which man is called to|the body and the mind. It is therefore, truly the 
— his part. Various are his pursuits through | dilgent hand that maketh rich. As the world of 
ife, in all of which, method is as important as in- matter is shapeless and unproductive until man by 
dustry. If industry brings us with certainty to the | his toil gives it eg and magnificence, so is also 
contemplated end, method facilitates our progress, |the world of mind. In the vast world of thought, 
designates the paths which are the least difficult, of philosophy and of intellect, we can be nothing, 
and leads us surely and directly, with the least fa- | we can accomplish nothing, without method and in- 
tigue, to the end of our pursuit. dustry. What is there of glory or of virtue, thatis 
In the moral, as well as the natural world, it is not the product of toil. either of body or of mind? 
evident that infinite intelligence always acts with; What is the voice of history on this subject ? What 
fixed purpose and method, which is nothing more power has produced the mighty treasures of genius 
than the proper pursuit of that plan or system, and art? the busy marts? the cultivated fields? 
which attains a valuable and desired end, by the the rising cities ? the pyramids of Egypt ? 
most direct path. In all the endeavors of man to| We hear a great deal about special natural qual- 
acquire or use knowledge, we find his success to be | ifications, gifts, adaptations and talents, being ne- 
strictly in proportion to the regularity and indus- | cessary to the successful prosecution of study. The 
try by which they have been directed. He, who writer has not the most distant intention to deny 
has been uniformly the most methodical and indus- | that there are certain qualities of mind and traits 
trious, although he may not possess brilliant tal-|of character that are highly important, if not es- 
ents, will, in the end, have acquired most, both as | sential to successful study. Yet it is well known 
it relates to extent and quality. |that by patient industry and the art of the sculptor, 
Like the minute divisions of labor, method great- | the roughest marble of the quarry has been polished, 
ly increases its productive powers, but with this | beautified and brought into a high state of perfec- 
advantage, that whilst the division of labor may|tion. There can be but little doubt, that, in mental 
enfeeble the mind,method, ‘on the contrary, strength- |training, steady, earnest industry on the part of 
ens and expands, imparting the choicest and most |the pupil will lead to intellectual wealth and high 
nutritious food. It furnishes a light to guide us| position, By well directed, methodical industry, 
through pleasant paths and agreeably impresses the and perseverance, every difficulty is removed and 
mind with cenfidence, amidst the greatest difficul- | nothing that is valuable or desirable denied. Mere 
ties, presenting the most distinct and lively pic-| spasmodic, periodical or fitful action in study, will 
tures of all that is worthy of notice in our pathway. | accomplish but little. It is continuous application 
Sir William Jones, a man whose authority to speak | that constitutes the true element of success, and 
on this subject,—can not be questioned,—a man | gives real eminence in scholarship. Without this 
dear to all lovers of learning and knowledge,— jelement, the wings of the mind are cut off—it be- 
to whose great and comprehensive mind the|comes unelastic, unproductive, and is chilled as if 
world seems delighted to yield her choicest fruits ;— it were in the Arctic regions. 
he has said, no mind can be fully educated without! It is difficult to believe that it is intellectual de- 
method and industry. ficiency, that causes the differenee that is visible in 
Industry, whether applied to the labor of the every schoolroom among pupils. My convictionis, 
hands or the mind, is the foudation of human im- that there is no real ground for despair, or even dis- 
provement. Every step of our progress, from in-|couragement on this subject. If the proper appli- 
fancy to manhood, is proof of this. The entiretpro-|ances are faithfully used, success will inevitably 
cess of education rightly understood, is nothing |follow. Every experienced educator knows, that 
else than calling out and waking up, the internal | the pupil is fully competent, by suitable method and 
activities of the mind, This must be done by the |industry, to put the springs of intellectual life into 
action of its own energies, under the influence of | healthy and vigorous action, and thereby call out the 
proper method and industry. The learner must | vital powers of mental improvement. Then let the 
feel that he has an individual responsibility, and | deluded victim of idleness and apathy, reflect on the 
that almost everything depends on his own perso-|fact that he possess the ability to throw off that 
nal efforts. It is not the school, nor its external ;|somnolent, dormant sluggishness, which has so 
F orrpter ey although they are both very important, |long kept him in an inferior position in his class. 
that make the scholar. It is not the mere impo-| Let him feel his individuality and self-control, and 





sition of tasks or the requiring of lessons alone, 
that will accomplish the work ; yet we know that 
the specific purpose of tasks and lessons is to awak- 
en the mental powers and bring them into exertion. 
If he would become eminent in scholarship, he must 
be guided by strict mental discipline, proper meth- 
od and untiring industry. This is the only princi- 
ple upon which knowledge can be obtained, and if 
it could be obtained otherwise, it would not be val- 
uable. The law of our nature is such as to reveal 
the necessity of such an education, for it is only by 
repeated trials and efforts that we scoeuplids or 
being anything to perfection. 


earnestly reflect on his social and moral relations 
and obligations tosociety. This willinot fail te call 
into requisition all the noble and generous impuls- 
es of his soul, and impress him with the high dig- 
nity of his nature, and cause him to rejoice in 
newly discovered resources on which he can confi- 
dently rely. 

1t is not mental imbecility, but indolence and a 
lack of disposition, that retard the progress of the 
student. Without method and industry, we can 
jnever ascend the lofty heights of Parnassus.— 
| With true self-reliance and perseverance we can ac- 
complish wonders. By strict adherence to this 
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principle, Sir Isaac Newton developed the law of |capable of contributing much to the happiness of 
itation, and Demosthenes triumphed at the|others. We were all created for high leas 
rum. Let the pupil, who is anxious to excel in| purposes; and, if as rational beings, we would carry 
his*studies, depeed principally upon his own per- | out the great ends of our existence, we must lift our 
sonal ae by Mee? ne ee guide ae oe one the a apres bn bh oe 
throw light upon his pathway; but pupil must | wants, and earnestly seek to promote the weal o 
do his own thinking, and until this is done, nothing | those surrounding us. If our minds are, in the least, 
valuable is or can be accomplished. inclined to such a course of action, in no sphere or de- 
329 : | partment of life could we better manifest our philan- 
/thropic desires, than in that of Teaching. If, then, 
CHARACTER, QUALIFICATIONS AMD HABITS OF our intentions are sincere ; if we earnestly seek to do 
THE TEACHER---WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT | eee 
THEY SHOULD BE. | good; to counteract the evil tendiencies of vice; and 
: - ; to encourage the principles of virtue,—let us show to 
A Lecture where the 5 Np iia tas 2 Teachers, Ame- the world, by an open, and a manly effort, that we 
L ae vabatioitis te T are not only willing to talk concerning measures of 
sADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION :——Lhe jmprovement in our profession, but that we are 
er to re have enemy my ees is ready and determined to labor for their consumma- 
one of great practical importance to every Teacher. tion. It is action, untiring, unyielding action, 
Whatever tends to elevate the Teachers’ Profession, which the present progressive g Moe. ec in Educa- 
and to accelerate the spread of useful knowledge, |tional matters, demands on the part of all its vota- 
becomes, at once, a matter of interest to each one of ries, While the friends of Education in our sister 
us. Such being the direct tendency of the theme counties, and in our neighboring States, are putting 
under consideration, we fear we will not be able to forth heroic efforts for the rapid, onward progress 
meet your expectations, or to bestow upon it that of this worthy cause, shall we remain passive spec- 
thorough investigation which its importance de- 'tators of their commendable zeal, and by so doing, 
mands. But, since our heart feels so great an inte- permit the same great work to languish in our midstt 
a in the —_ me of the cause of Public Shall we keep ourselves aloof, from all active parti- 
ucation, we cheerfully and willingly lend our in-|cipation in the earnest efforts, every where being 
pare ea feeble though it may be, in favor of its pro- put forth, for the elevation of the Profession of 
motion. Teaching ? 

Our calling is one of which we need not feel | Will the citizen Teachers of Dauphin county, be 
ashamed. It commends itself to the highest and contented to occupy an inferior position, in point of 
noblest attributes of the soul. Roll back the on-|ability, of intellectual worth, and of morality of 
ward progress of the cause of education; blot out character, when it is their high duty and privilege, 
= = face of -_ <4 = — by myer coo — — an Scot abaieohe pales — 
and Seminaries, and all other places of Public and | ere is too much manly a i 
Private Instraction, and the mind can only see the | character, too much decision of purpose, too high an 











degradation which would follow such an event, by 


contemplating those dark benighted portions of the i 


earth, where the genial rays of intelligence have 


never shone, and where the blessings of civilization | 


have never penetrated the midnight gloom. Hold 
up the United States as she now stands before the 
world, in contrast with the barbarous state of the 
various tribes of the Red Men of our Western fo- 
rests, and the heart becomes immediately impressed, 
with the vast importance of preserving, in all their 
purity, our nurseries of Instruction. It is dnly by 
contemplating a scene like this, that we are led, pro- 
perly to understand and to appreciate, the full mag- 
nitude of the divine blessings flowing from these 
sources. And, it is by meditating upon such a con- 
trast, that we are enabled to realize the force of the 
expression: “ Knowledge is power.” Hence, we 
affirm, that of all the professions or avocations en- 
gaged in by man, not one can be found, upon which 
rest so many of the vital interests of the human fam- 
ily, as upon that of Education or the Teachers’ 
calling. 

As already remarked, our subject is one of much 
importance. And if we have a correct impression 
of the duties which its discussion imposes upon us, 
we feel ourselves called upon, not only to state those 
qualifications which we deem essential on the part 


pu eo of the exalted worth of our calling, to 
indulge, for one fleeting moment, the idea of pursu- 
ing so shameful and recreant a course. 


But let us here bear in mind, that the words of 
‘an individual frequently convey to us one impression’ 
'while his own voluntary acts distinctly mark the ex- 
‘istence of one of a contrary tendency. Hence, it 
becomes necessary for us to prove our words by our 
\works. The simple fact of our belonging to, and of 
|our attendance at the meetings of an Association 
‘of this kind, is not sufficient. It may serve to im- 
|press upon the minds of the people, the idea, that 
‘our hearts are deeply interested in the work of Kd- 
ucation, and that we thus seek the improvement of 
our minds, for the purpose of being enabled the 
‘more faithfully to discharge the duties which they 
‘have confided to us. But a voice within tells us, 
‘that it is mean and despicable, to act the part of 
hypocrites. In order, then, to clear our consciences 
from the charge of hypocrisy, we must act consistent- 
ly; we must take this work home with us, and daily 
‘seek to add additional polish to those intellectual 
‘and moral qualifications, which a true performance 
of our duties enjoins upon us. We would not, 
‘however, wish to be understood as speaking dispar- 
jagingly of meetings of this kind. We have the ut- 
‘most confidence in their utility. We regard them 








of the Teacher, in order to a full, faithful and effi-|as invaluable aids to the T'eacher, in his arduous 
cient performance of all his duties, but, also to en- struggles te acquire competency in the Art of 
force a compliance with these requirements, by such | Teaching. The counsel and instruction here given, 
arguments as the occasion may suggest, or by ap- are practical in their nature and tendeneies, having 
peals to patriotism, to the heart, and to the under- ja direct reference to the best modes of imparting 
standing. instruction in the various arts and sciences which 

God in his omniscient wisdom, has constituted man, | we may be called upon to teach, and of governing @ 
physically, intellectually, and morally, susceptible |school, so as to insure the greatest possible success. 
not only of great personal enjoyment, but likewise! But what we would impress upon the mind of the 
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Teacher, is, that no intellectual or moral improve-| There are many objects and sources of wealth and 
ment can be expected, where the heart is not enlist- happiness that require the nourishing care and 
ed in the work. Others may do all in their power protection of government; but, in point of vital im- 
to assiat us, but without the active, energetic co-op- | portance, the Educational policy of our State and 
eration of our minds, in the same direction, their | nation, surpasses all. “It is the great bulwark of 
labors must necessarily prove abortive. It is the |our protection,—the anchor of our safety.” Armies 
fiat of fate, that there can be no excellence without | may be dismissed, to the pure, peaceful, and fraitful 
great labor. And the greater the good,—the higher pursuit of agriculture,—navies may be divested. of 
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the object in view, the more persevering must the 
efforts be to accomplish it. 

We are glad to see the Teachers of the county 
taking so deep an interest in Educational matters, 
and we are happy in stating, that the personal ef- 
forts on the part of many of them, have been at- 
tended with good success. But however bright and 
flattering our acquisitions may have been in the 
fast, they cannot satisfy the demands of the future. 

here is yet much room for improvement, and in or- 
der that we may still be encouraged to press on- 
ward in intellectual and moral achievement, let us 
briefly advert to some of the reasons enjoining such 
action. 

A kind Providence has been lavish of blessings 
upon us. Instead of casting our lot beneath the in- 
fluence of the iron rule of some despotic form of 
government, He has been pleased to bestow upon 
us, the — boon of entire Religious Freedom. 
We call no man master: we bow the servile knee to 
the behests of no earthly potentate. Each individ- 
ual bears within his own bosom, the consciousness 
of his own manhood, and feels, that under the divine 
care, to his own hands, are virtually committed both 
his present and future weal. These invaluable 
blessings, are the birth-right inheritance of every 
American ; and, to be permitted to live beneath,the 
influence of privileges so well adapted to the best 
interests of the human ieart, may well claim to 
constitute, the highest pride of man; and to call 
forth expressions of deepest gratitude, to the Be- 
stower of every good, and perfect gift. 

We regard the sacred boon of Liberty, as the 
most precious gift of Providence to man. We love 
the Civil and Religious Institutions of our country, 
with a deep and fervent attachment. We regard 
our political form of government, as superior to 
any other nowin existence. Not a day passes over 
our heads, but we experience in our own condition, 
and in the circumstances of those surrounding us, 
the benefits of these institutions. 

We stand emphatically the model republic of the 
age, in all that pertains to the freedom and enjoy- 
ment of the people. In less than a century, we 
have risen from feeble dependencies on a foreign 
government, to the rank of one of the most power 
ful nations of the earth. In vain, do we search the 
pictured pages of history, for a parallel of like pros- 
perity, on the part of any nation. 

Now, it is a peculiar characteristic of the human 
heart to be inquisitive ; and, hence, when it contem- 
plates the benign privileges enjoyed by the Ameri- 
cap people: when it sees a nation, whose national 
birth-day, dates but a few years back, in all the ele- 
ments of national greatness, grandeur, and power, 
it cannot resist the temptation to ask: What has 
produced it? We arswer by adopting the language 
of the immortal Webster. “It was,” says he, “ in- 
telligence that reared the majestic pillars of our na- 
tional union, and which only can prevent them from 
crumbling into ashes.” Here we behold the magic 
power of knowledge. We find that the intelligence 
of the people is inseparably connected with the 
preservation of the best interests of our beloved 
country. 


|their elements of war, and employed in the laudable 
work of transporting the merchandise and products 
‘of one country to that of another,—but, as before 
jintimated, let the’ great wheel of knowledge be 
‘stayed in its onward progress, and the most fatal 
‘and disastrous consequences, must inevitably fol- 
low. 

In view of all these momentous considerations, 
how important it is, that our public educators, 
should be men and women, thoroughly competent 
for every duty of their calling. The question, then, 
/arises,in what does this competency consist? The sim- 
|ple ability to impart satisfactory instruction in the 
| various arts and sciences, is not, in our opinion, the 
only one requisite for a teacher. His work embraces 
a more extensive field of action,—it calls for the de- 
velopment and exercise of higher and nobler powers, 
Hence, we conclude, that the habits of the Teacher 
have much to do with a true, and consistent dis- 
charge of his duties. 

Man, by nature, is a social and an imitative being. 
I care not to what degree of depravity the human 
heart may have attained, it still loves, and seeks the 
companionship of its fellow man. So, likewise, 
does the force of example on the part of any indi- 
vidual, exert an influence in commnnity. None can 
claim exemption from this law of society ; and, while 
the force of the influence thus exerted, will be, to a 
greater or less extent, in proportion to the relative 
standing an individual may occupy, its porns 4 
will be either good or evil, according to the moral, 
or immoral training, the heart has received. Socie- 
ty holds all its members amenable to the bar of pub- 
lic opinion for their character ; and whether its ver- 
dict shall be for or against them, is a question 
committed to each individual to decide for himself, 
by his own voluntary acts and behavior, If society 
has the right to demand uprightness and purity of 
character, on the part of all its members, how much 
more consistent and imperative is its requirement, 
when it asks, that those individuals having in eharge 
the intellectual training of its children, shall be 
men and women of unexceptionable characters.— 
But, as an impure fountain cannot send forth pure 
water, so neither can those high moral principles, 
which constitute the basis of a pure character, and 
which so adorn and dignify subsequent life, be im- 
parted to scholars, if they are found wanting on the 
part of the Teacher. 


When we reflect that the great object of educa- 
tion, is, to prepare boys and girls for a full, faithful 
and just performance of all the duties and obliga- 
tions, which, in after life, their relation to their coun- 
try, to society, and to each other may impose, we 
cannot but acknowledge it to be our imperative ob- 
ligation, to strive to impart such examples, advice, 
and instruction, as shall tend to enable them, as 
men and women, to carry out the great ends of their 
existence. Commensurate, then, with the magnitude 
of the responsibilities which the Profession of Teach- 
ing imposes, should be the efforts, on the part of its 
members, to successfully meet and discharge them. 
No excuse whatever will be of sufficient force, to 
shield us from the displeasure of a wronged com- 
‘munity, if we intentionally neglect to fulfil, or to 
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meet, the 


several requirements 

hands. Are our intellectual acquisitions deficient, 
and our ability to impart instruction understanding- 
ly, laborious? It is surely our duty, to labor ear- 
nestly for their improvement. Are the habits, con- 
stituting our characters, degenerating in their 
tendencies; or, such as are not calculated to incul- 
cate regard, and inspire respect for true moral 
worth? Then it becomes indispensable, that we 
seek their correction. Let no labor discourage us. 
The work in which we are engaged is our country’s, 
and the end in view, the elevation, happiness, and 
prosperity of the human family, We may be called 
upon to combat old and established habits, and to 
spend the midnight hour in diligent study. It may 
be difficult for many of us to comply with these de- 
mands; but, by doing so, we shall not only prove 
ourselves worthy of the trust confided in us, and 
the sincerity of our attachment to the cause in 
which we are engaged ; but we shall likewise prove 
true to our own best interests, both as spel our 
present and future state of existence. 


But, again: there is another cause which should 
exert a controlliug influence over the moral charac- 
ter of the Teacher, which is to be found in the na- 
ture of the elements with which he has to deal. We 
have already remarked, that man is an imitative 
creature; and we would have added, that in no pe- 
riod of life, is he so susceptible of receiving impres- 
sions, and so likely to follow the examples set be- 
fore him, as in youth. 
tree’s inclined.” Youth is the golden period as- 
signed to man, in which to prepare for the duties of 
active life, If, then, the seeds of virtue, of morali- 
ty, of religion, and of every worthy element, be ear- 
ly sown in its fruitful soil, manhood will teem with 

rosperity, society receive an ornament and a bless- 
ing, and age be crowned, with happy reflections, 
and sink in peace to the bosom of mother earth.— 
But on the other hand, let vice and wickedness, 
and immorality, and every species of wrong, be per- 
mitted to supplant these nobler, natural attributes 
of the soul, and it requires no prophetie mind to 
foresee, that such a life, can be crowned with no real 
good tothe human kind. It is, then, the duty of the 
Teacher, to cast his influence in behalf of the for- 
mer, and by so doing, discountenance every inclina- 
tion on the part of his scholars, to pursue the 
latter. The one is the road that leads to honor, 
to fame, and to true felicity, while the other must 
prove a barren waste. At the close of life, the Im- 
mortal Spirit of the one, borne on Angels’ wings, 
shall be transplanted to the Paradise of God’s eter- 
nal love ; while that of the latter, groaning beneath 
the burden of God’s indignation, shall take up its 
abode in the dark abyss of unending woe. Again, 
as those important and solemn considerations force 
themselves upon our mind, do we ask the question : 
How can the Teacher comply with his duty in this 
respect, if his own heart is uninfluenced by the vir- 
tues he would enforce? We have thus been partic- 
ular in urging purity of character, believing that 
without it no man is fit to enter the school room, 
even though his acquirements, intellectually, are 
great. The genous of our institutions, of which 
we have already spoken in terms of praise, is such, 
as to demand, (if we would preserve them in all their 
vigor,) moral, as well as intellectual cultivation on 
the part of the youth. In conclusion, of this part 
of our subject, we can only add, that, as rational 
beings, it is expected we will comply with the dic- 
tates of duty, and be true to ourselves, true to our 
country, and true to our God. 
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But not unfrequntly do we find Teachers, not only 
indifferent as regards their habits, but actually in- 
competent to impart instruction, in those branches 
which the law requires of them. This is, in plain 
English, unpardonable laziness; for those studies 
which the law requires to be taught, are such, that 
any man, of ordinary capacity, may of his own exer- 
tion, so far master as to teach them with success,— 
Ifa man designs engaging in any mechanical branch 
of business whatever, he first serves an apprentice- 
ship to that business, well knowing that his success 
and reputation in it, demand this. But in regard to 
that noble work, the education of the youth, many 
seem to think it a matter of no importance, whether 
they possess the requisite qualifications or not. The 
plea, that the limited time our schools are required 
to be kept open, and the low salaries paid for con- 
ducting them, will not justify a man, in devoting the 
time and labor required to fit him properly for the 
work, is, in our opinion, inconsistent with every 
principle of manliness of character. Again, the 
plea is urged, that there are no scholars ready, or 
sufficiently advanced, to enter such and such branch- 
es. Permit me tosay there never will be, until the 
Teacher prepares himself to teach them; for it is 
his duty to say, what branches the pupil must study. 
Let us prepare ourselves properly and time may,soon- 
er or later, usher upon us a better period. This is 
the dictate of wisdom, and if we gain nothing else 
by such a course, we shall, at least gain an approving 
conscience. 

But admitting that the Teacher possesses all the 
qualifications of which we have been speaking, yet, 
there are other habits, or points of character, 
which we consider necessary for him to possess, A 
man may have a mind well stored with useful 
knowledge, and hold a character beyond reproach, 
and yet not be accounted a successful Teacher, be- 
cause his natural disposition disqualifies him for the 
work. 

The Teacher has to deal with a great variety of 
intellects, and consequently, with a corresponding 
deversity of inclinations. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, therefore, that he should possess a clear mind 
a deliberate judgment, and. so far as he ean, a prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature. Our government 
should be calm and deliberate, and passion should 
never be permitted to sway the mind or maifest it- 
self, in either our words, or looks. Yet withall our 
care it is a difficult matter, to control a school for 
any length of time, and escape the charge of par- 
tiality, injustice, or cruelty. We cannot please every 
one,—some would find fault, if we possessed the wis- 
dom and meeknessof an Angel. Philoprogenitive- 
ness, or love for children, should constitute an at- 
tribute of the Teacher. Affection and respect are 
reciprocal ; therefore, if we would gain ihe love and 
respect of our pupils, we must, in regard to them, be 
willing to carry out the bible injunction: ‘“ What- 
soever ye would men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” A proud and haughty disposition, 
instead of commanding, fora Teacher, the kind re- 
gard of his pupils, will tend to alienate their affec- 
tions, and drive them in disgust from him. If he 
loves them, the duty of watching over their habits, 
and of seeking to direct their feet in the way of use- 
fulness, will prove a pleasant work. A more pow- 
erful influence, may be wielded by love, than the rod 
could ever command ; while the exercise of it is in- 
finitely more agreeable. 


Again, his deportment before his pupils and to 
them, should be courteous, free, and easy; yet, he 
should guard against carrying it to intimate familiari- 
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ty. There is a certain relation existing between 
the two, which cannot he invaded with impunity.— 
A certain degree of social liberty will strenghten 
their attachment; too much of it, will destroy it 
entirely. Oar conduct and behavior should be 
watchfully guarded; for notwithstanding pupils may 
be slow in their studies, they will catch with avidity 
the slightest imperfection which they may de- 
tect, in the character of their Instructor. The 
scholar takes it for granted, that whatever he sees 
the Teacher do, he has a right to do also. Let us 
be on our guard, then, so that we inculcate no princi- 
ples or habits, which we would be ashamed to see 
acted out in the best society. 

Our conversation, also, whether directed to the 
pupils themselves or to others in their presence, 
should be free from every expression of a light, 
trifling, or an immoral character. Our language as 
well as our manners, should be free from affectation, 
which is unnatural and disgusting in every one, who 
makes use of it. Nature has endowed us with rea- 
son, and, controlled by that reason let us act and 
speak, and we shall do both aright. The pecu- 
liar relation which we sustain to our pupils, also 
enjoins upon us, the necessity, of correcting what 
we may find amiss in their conversation. As before 
remarked, our field of action is an extensive one,— 
our obligntions are many and various, and happy is 
that man, who is prepared to meet them. 


Order, should likewise form a prominent feature 


| Teacher jof self-defence. Without de- 
‘cision of character, it is folly to enter a school room, 
and think ofexeelling. We have seen, that, for the 
purpose of preserving order and of insuring the 
prosperity of the scholars, rules and other regula 
tions must be established. But of what avail will 
these be, if they are not enforced? The Teacher 
must possess the moral courage and resolution, 
to enforce compliance with his rules, if they are vio- 
lated. The lives of all great men tell us, that we 
must mark out our own course, and steadily and 
firmly pursue it, if we would rise to distinction by 
it. When we engage in the work of Teaching, let 
it be with a full determination to meet and disch 

all its duties. We must control our schools, with- 
out intimidation from within or without; or our la- 
bors, will, in spirit, be those of a slave,—bitter, and 
disagreeable. But while we rigidly enforce the reg- 
ulations of our schools, we should not permit our 
self-esteem, to shut our ears to counsel and advice, 


There are other points, such as patience, forbear- 
jance, mildness, &c., upon which remarks cannot now 
‘be offered. We have already oceupied too much of 
your time; but when we speak of education, it stirs 
‘up emotions of the heart, which we find it difficult 
'to stay. We have endeavored, faithfully, to discharge 
the duty you assigned us. We may have erred ; ifso, 
it is of the judgment, and not of the heart. The cry 
‘of incompetency against the Teacher, we hear from 
lall quarters. We have aimed to show, that it not 


in the habits of the Teacher. ‘T’o insure domestic | only is within his power, but that it is his daty 
tranquility, and to provide for the general happi- to silence the charge. As we have seen, the highest 


ness and prosperity of a people, governments are | 
instituted. For similar purposes, rules of govern-| 
ment should be established over aschool. It is en-| 
tirely impossible for any marked degree of success, 
to attend the labors of that Teacher, who permits | 
his regulations to be disregarded, and confusion to) 
reign where peace should dwell. There are those, | 
however, who apparently seem to care but little 
about this matter. If they only succeed in putting 
in their time, and in receiving, at the close of each 
month, the salary due them, they are satisfied. Such, 
to say the least of them, are unfaithful to their trust, 
and no one, having a spark of manliness of character 
glowing in his bosom, or who has the slightest re- 
gard for his reputation, and the success of his school, | 
will indorse the course. Hach recitation should, 


considerations appeal to us, to aet as wise men.— 
The question of our compliance remains for the fa- 
ture to determine. In conclusion permit me to add, 
that if our hearts are firmly fixed upon the accom- 
plishment of good, we shall be enabled, to surmount 
every obstacle, and attain the acme of perfection, in 
our profession. 


THE TRUE BASIS OF EDUCATION. 


An Address delivered before the Berks Co. Teachers’ 
Institute, and published at their Request, by the Rev. 
J. W. McCasxey, A. M. 


Lapigs AND GenTLEMEN :—The distinguished hon- 
or you have done me, in the request to deliver one 


have its regular order; this will facilitate business, of the annual addresses before your Teachers’ In- 
and give the scholars a better opportunity for prepar- stitute, shall be held in grateful remembrance,— 
ing their lessons. “ Order is Heaven’s first law.”—|Had I consulted my own feelings alone, 1 might 
It is necessary to harmony and progress, in every well apologize for my insufficiency for the task, and 


department of life. 

Punctuality, also, is an indispensable characteris- 
tic ofthe business man. A spirit of procrastination, 
should, at ail times, be discarded, as dangerous and 


fatal,—dangerous to progress in all vocations of life, | 


and to peace of mind. It is always painfal to see 
business languishing through neglect, and bright 
anticipations fading away, for want of promptness 
in action. Time past we cannot recall; the future 
we so never live to enjoy; the fleeting present, is 
the only irheritance, to which we ean base a consist- 
ent claim; therefore, let it be diligently improved. 
In commencing, and in dismissing our schools, and 
in regard to all other exercises connected therewith, 
the utmost promptness, possible, should be observ- 
ed, Both by practice and by precept, should this 
pone be impressed upon the minds of the scho- 
ars, as an element necessary to proficiency initheir 
studies, and as indispensable, when they come to 
battle the stern realities of active life. 


Firmness and combativeness are important to the 


‘even decline it altogether; but bowing in deference 
to your superior judgments, I can only assure you 
‘that my best abilities shall be employed in your be- 
half. 


The object that has convened you is one of no 
small moment, and the results of your ~ liverations 
‘from time to time, inthe meetings of your Institute, 
will not only tell upon your own future histories, but 
‘upon the future histories of unborn generations.— 
‘Searcely any incident of human life stands complete- 
ily isolated, but by many associations is connected 
‘with those which follow it. On the durability and 
successful management of this institution, may great- 
ly depend the usefulness of those who now are or 
hereafter may become its members. Yours is a vo- 
cation of high importance and vast responsibility. 
|The prosperity and happiness of a comuonity de- 
pend more upon its schools than capitols, its teach- 
ers than legislators. One has said, Let me make 
the songs of a nation, and I care not who makes its 
laws. How much more appropriately might one 
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say, Let me instruct the children of a country, and | 
I care not who enacts its statutes. Our seminaries | 
may not only assist in cultivating the minds and 
manners of those connected with them, but they | 
may become impregnable barriers against vice and | 
crime, and formidable allies in the cause of virtue ; | 
or they may degenerate into forges where the weap- 
ons of wit and ribaldry may be formed and sharpen- 
ed, for attacks on the most venerated names and the 
most venerated institutions. In them, genius, which | 
lay slumbering, may be awakened from her trance, ) 
and arise with the strength of Hercules and the 
splendor of noonday ; or wrongly directed, she may 
be bound with iron chains and inexorable fetters, 
which may forever prevent her from soaring to the 
heights of science, or securing a vast elevation 
in the temples of renown. 


With the single exception of Divinely appointed 
instructors in sacred things, there are none whose 
influence upon society is more deep, permanent and 
prevading than those in your profession. Like the 
electric fluid, it permeates and vivifies the whole mass 
of mind with which it is brought into contact. And 
what a mysterious, wonderful essence is that thus 
permeated and vivified by it! Matter must decay 
and die, but the mind is immortal, destined to exist | 
while eternity itself shall endure. Matter is feeble 
and circumscribed ; the energies of mind are pow- 
erful and almost illimitable. Mind has mastered 
matter, and compels it to do its will. It has chain- 
ed it in its barks, yoked it to its chariots, winged it 
through its wires, and bid it, with more than lightn- 
ing speed, carry its burdens and proclaim its thoughts. 
It is mind what has raised man from a savage to a} 
civilized state, and furnished him with all the com- 
forts and conveniences of that improved and ameli-| 
orated condition. Had it not been for its aid, he | 
would have been as untameable as the beasts of prey, | 
which he would then have resembled, roaming in | 


the recesses of his native forests. The beautiful | 
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work capable of filling the whole soul and firing all 
its energies, it ishis work. The earth-toiler, whose 
reward is but in the subduing and accretion of per- 
ishable things, may grow weary with labor and often 
delve with a weak arm, and plan with divided and 
distracted thoughts. But shall he who moulds and 
fashions, arouses and directs the motive forces of 
mortal and immortal destinies, shall he faint and be 
discouraged ; shall he, with half awakened impulses 
and frail and intermitted endeavors, prosecute this 
mighty work? His unceasing and too often ill-re- 
compensed labor may be wasting and wearying to 
the flesh. The cheek may grow pale, the eye dim, 
and the form sunken beneath its exhaustive demands. 
It at times may be deeply trying and afflictive to the 


‘spirit. Stubborn obstinacy, almost invincible ig- 


norance, utter indifference, or sullen ingratitude, may 
put it to the rack, and torture it with agony. But 
the rich results of conscientious and unceasing ac- 
tivity will amply repay all his anxiety and toil. 
Force of character is therefore indispensably ne- 
cessary to every teacher who would be successful in 
his vocation. All intellectual efforts will be weak, 
feeble and vascillating, if this be not possessed.— 
Force of character is nothing but indomitable ener- 
gy,—a spirit which takes hold of everything with a 
giant’s grasp—determined not to let go until the de- 


‘sired end be obtained. Whatever one possessed of 


it undertakes, is done with allhismight. His whole 


‘soul is thrown into it, and every energy of his mind 


concentrated on the object of his desire. Diffieul- 
ties and obstacles which to other men seem invin- 
cible, but stimulate him to more strenuous efforts and 
more complete success. There have been those 


having every other ingredient of greatness, who yet 


have wanted this, and humilating failure has been 
the result. Chatterton was destitute of it; and 
look athis melancholy end. He was ore of the finest 
geniuses England perhaps ever saw, and yet he died 
in want and despair. Byron is an example of what 





symmetry of his upright form would have availed him | may be accomplished by it. Had he quailed before 
nothing, but rather have exposed him to those vio-|the first lash of criticism, where would have been 
lent assaults which his physical structure would not | those maguificient works of genius which have been 
have enabled him successfully to resist. But bythe handed down as the production of his pen? He 
mighty energy of irresistible mind, what has he not | was not to be so subdued, but like the courser, goad- 
accomplished? He has caused the solitary places|ed by the spur, he put forth all his strength, and 
to be glad and the wilderness to blossom as the rose. | made his enemies tremble beneath the scathings of 
The rudeness of aature he has tamed to the refine-|his wrath, and showed them how immeasurably be- 
ment of art, and the very elements themselves he | yond their's was his intellectual strength. What isa 
has conquered in their violence, and rendered them |man without foree of character? He is but as the 
his willing servants and obedient slaves, ATi the | unstable cloud, driven by every wind which blows 
moral revolutions, all the intellectual discoveries, | across the face of heaven; hut he who possesses it 
and all the great and mighty changes which history | may be compared to the quick and subtile lightning, 
records, have been wroug iit vy that mysterions and|accomplishing its purpose with the rapidity of 
undying essence—the misd, How important then thought. 
that this mind should be properly cultivated, that; I know it is discouraging to labor with tireless 
its energies should be directed aright, and that those |assiduity and bruin-exhaustive toil; and though the 
methods be employed in its improvement, which are | fruits ofthat labor be rich and ripe, rare and glori- 
best calculated to develop all its faculties and pro-| ous, exciting on all sides admiration and delight, the 
duce the most beneficial results. If mind. ia its |laborermay be uninquired for and forgotten. Yet this 
earlier and formative processes, be by Prdvidence |is too often the Instructor's lot. The exquisite 
especially committed to our charge, we are accoant- statne is admired for its grace and symmetry and al- 
able to our Maker for its proper direction, and wor | most life-like expression of pleasure or pain. Few, 
be to us, if, through our viciousness or negligence, it |however, when gazing with kindling emotions upon 
shall besuffered to be diverted to unholy purposes | it, remember with what throes ofthe sculptor’s mind 
or impare designs, or to be over-run with the weeds |its conception was produced, and with what labor 
and nettles of ignorance, when it should produce of the sculptor’s hands its execution was accomplish- 
the fair fruits and flowers of an improved and culti-jed. So, great men, in the perfection of their culti- 
vated soil. vated intellects and the brightness of their develop- 
In view of these considerations, it is possible for |ed mental powers, shine like brilliant suns on the 
a teacher to place too high an estimate upon the | firmament of human observation. All eyes gaze upon 
responsibility of his office, or labor too assiduously to |them and all lips praise them. But who inguires 
fulfil the daties which it imposes? If there be any '‘‘ Where were those latent capabilities first diseern- 
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ed? By whom were those wonderous powers first 
drawn out? Who watered and pruned them that 
with thriftier growth, they might shoot forth and 
fructify? Who awakened into activity those slum- 
bering energies, stimulated and guided them, when 
they might easily forever have been perverted or 
crushed ?” 

But though your work be done in silence and un- 
noticed by curious and admiring eyes, let not this 
discourage you. So God, the great Creator, often- 
times works in nature. Like the coral insect, build- 
ing its vast superstructure beneath the waves, you 
may labor silently and unobserved, but like the ocean 
isle clothed with green swarth, gemmed with wild 
flowers, and covered with spreading forests, your 
toils in their full fruition, and ultimate resultsi will 
present aspects of beauty which have never been ex- 
celled. 

Next to those who are made the instruments of the 
soul’s salvation, you confer the most valuable boon 
upon the world. Nothing is so important to a man 
as a good education, for nothing really valuable can 
be accomplished without itsefficientaid Education 
can do more for its possessor than all the riches that 
ever Croesus owned. Is he poor and unknown ?— 
It raises him to fortune and to fame. It disperses 
the obscurity which rested upon his earlier days, and 
casts a halo of renown around his hitherto humble 
name. While living he is respected and admired, 
and when dead his name shall descend to each suc- 
ceeding generation with increasing lusture. And 
ifthe knowledge he has gained be properly applied, 
what good may he not accomplish in the world! 
Those who come after him will bless him as the ben- 
efactor of his race. He will not have lived in vain. 





move a world? This question is often asked and 
as often unsatisfactorily answered. It is not the 
mere heaping up of crude, undigested knowledge, 
nor is it solely the contents of the musty records of 
antiquity or the ponderous tomes of modern date,.— 
It is reading, it is reflection ; not singly or alone, but 
\combined, bearing each upon the other, forming the 
mind to habits of industry, enlarging its capacity, mul- 
tiplying its resources and directing aright its powers. 
What would it advantage a man if he had al! the 
learning contained in all the books which have been 
_ since the commencement of time, if he 
new not how to arrange and use the knowledge he 
had acquired? He could not employ it for the ac- 
complishment of any useful end, and would be to 
those with whom he was surrounded, as the diamond 
in the mine yielding no lustre. As it would make 
‘no return for the labor bestowed, the time employed 
‘in its acquisition would be entirely lost. The com- 
| munity would not be benefitted nor its possessor im- 
proved. He would go down to his grave unknown 
‘and unhonored, without having performed any great 
work to transmit his name to posterity. Sueh an 
individual wuuld be a /earned man, but not an edu- 
cated one. Knowledge he would undoubtedly pos. 
sess, but such knowledge would not have been ren- 
dered valuable by reflection. We may well com- 
pare mere knowledge to the rude and unshapely ore 
before it has been refined by fire. But knowledge, 
arranged in the mind and prepared for service by re- 
flection and observation, is like the highly valuable 
and brilliant gold educed from the same ore, before 
so ungainly, and wrought into a thousand articles 
of beauty, usefulness and worth. 








Evidently, then, it is the smallest and least im- 


The arts and sciences will be enriched by his con- | portant part of a teacher’s calling, to impart informa- 
tributions, and society improved by his exertions in/tion to those whom he instructs. His greatest ob- 
its behalf. He will be enabled to lay open the se- | ject should always be to arouse slumbering faculties, 
crets of nature to the admiring gaze of contempora-|and properly stimulate and direct already awakened 
ries and friends. The circumscribed limits which |powers. As its etymological derivation signifies, 
bound human sight will be no impediment to his in- | the true meaning of education is to educe, to draw out 
tellectual view, but lifting up the vail from futurity |—not to fill, to pour in. And though the latter 
with a prophet’s ken, through the dim vista of com- | process, as far as it concerns the mind, is undoubt- 
ing years, he shall descry the events to happen in the |edly proper and necessary, yet ought it tobe made 

rogress of time. He will know himself, the know- |subsidiary to and productive of the former. Im- 
edge most difficult to be obtained in the whole range | parted knowledge should be but as a stimulus to the 
of human research. The secrets of his own struc- | mental powers, arousing them into self-sustained ac- 
ture and the workings of his own mind will invite his |tivity and self-interested reflection. And if the 
scrutiny and fix his regard. His progress will be | teacher succeed in accomplishing this desirable end, 
always onward. He who has once entered upon the how much more has he benefitted his pupil, than if 
threshold of knowledge will not be content to abide |he had merely crammed his intellectual storehouse 
there. He will push forward to explore all her| with the gleanings of literature and science! One 
treasures and come forth laden with the spoils, the | otherwise educated would be like a man at the bot- 
rich spoils he has acquired. His intellect will be ‘tom of a well, surrounded with untold riches but un- 
expanded, his capacity enlarged, and a diadem of |able to make use of them. But one instructed in 
unfading glory encircle his brow. this, the only true method, would be adorned with 


Can wealth bestow upon her votary such rewards? £¢ms of purest water and most brilliant ray, flash- 
Can she raise him from his degraded condition and !»g light upon his own pathway, and gladdening the 
elevate him almost to an approximation with Diety ? eyes of those who walk in darkness. 

Have her possessors been distinguished for theirex-| But the mere drawing forth of unsuspected or 
pansive benevolence, their improved intellects, and | slumbering powers will advantage little, nay, will be 
powerful energies? No! They have often been productive of incalculable evil, if not rightly guided 
sordid and wretched, hoarding the miserable pelf|and directed. Therefore all Education ought to 
which neither benefitted society nor did themselves | have a religious basis. By religious, I do not mean 
good. They may indeed have occupied a station in sectarian. Far distant be the day when our semi- 
life which has caused them to be envied and flatter- | naries of learning shall be turned into sectarian in- 





ed. But the man of mind who has so far forgotten 
the dignity of his nature as to become the eulogist 
of wealthy fools, knows in his heart his own superi- 
ority, and whilst he praises, must despise. ow, 
far then is education preferable to riches ! 

But, what is education? What is this grand 
power which, like the lever of Archimedes, might 


stitutions, for the propagation of peculiar dogmas ; 
but may Heaven grant that the period be equally 
distant when no attention shall be paid in them to 
the moral as well as religious training of their in- 
mates. We profess to be a Christain nation, Joho- 
vah and his laws are acknowledged in our constitu- 





tion and statutes, our courts and legislative halls.— 
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Shall not the same God and the same revelation be 
acknowledged in our schools? The Christian is not 
the only one who claims to possess a written revel- 


ation from heaven. The Hindoo has his Shaster, 
and the Mohommedan his Koran. Indeed, so much 
more consistent does it appear in a Being of infinite 
wisdom and goodness to commuricate his will in a 
permanent and unvarying manner, to those who are 
to be governed and judged by it, that it is only 
strange the more intelligent heathen generally did 
not claim to have volumes in which by special in- 
spiration was contained the will of their deities.— 

ut, although there are other books which profess 
to be sacred besides the bible, so far, evidently, is it 
superior to them all, that it is not proposed, even by 
the veriest infidel, to supercede it by the shaster, the 
koran, or any other making like pretensions. As 
this, however, is neither the time nor place to discuss 
its merits or examine its evidences, suffice it for the 
purposes of my argument to say, that by the vast 
majority in this and every christian land, it is receiv- 
ed as communicating to man the will of his Creator 
concerning his duty and destiny, and consequently 
as being the only true source from which his faith 
can be drawn, and the only correct standard by 
which his life should be regulated. 

Apart from all the distinctive peculiarities of va- 
rious creeds, there are certain fundamental princi- 
ples of christain faith and precepts of cbristain 
ethics, nowhere to be found but in the God like doc- 
trines and the pure morality of the word ofGed. In 
these agree, in whatever other points they may dif- 
fer, almost all of every name who are not absolutely 
atheistic or infidel. These fundamental principles 
and eran form the religious basis on which I 
would have the whole fabric of secular instruction 
reared, I have preferred to call it the religious rath- 
er than the moral basis, because there is a specious 
morality which disclaims all connection with chris- 
tianity. This morality is false and futile, and will 
never answer the desired end. Let me press the ne- 
cessity of this religious basis of education a little 
further upon you. 

We are interested in all truth equally. Partis of 
transcendant importance, while much is of inferior 
moment. To be unacquainted with the latter if it 
render life less useful, will not render it less hap- 
py; to be unacquainted with the former will de- 
tract from our happiness as well as our usefulness. 
Of this class are dw truths of which I have above 
spoken. Whatever else be acquired if these be un- 
known and their power unfelt, individually and so- 
cially, we will be sufferers for time, and eternity. A 
few considerations will fully sustain this position. 


This religious basis of education can alone preserve 
from dangerous error. Error assumes a thousand 
protean shapes ; I mean not mere speculative, but 
practical and ruinous error. It often appears clad 
in imposing forms, gorgeous ceremonies and splen- 
did decorations, which are well calculated to daz- 
zle and lead astray those who are not properly for- 
tified against its brilliant but deceitfal attractions. 
Yet under these are oftentimes concealed the most 
fearful evils. They are but the gilding of the chains 
which bind the mind in ignorance and the soul in 
most debasing bondage. The only true preventive 
against such evils is the early training of the heart, 
in those great and glorious principles and motives 
of Bible morality which constitute our present top- 
ic. That there is a training of the heart as well as 
of the intellect, no reflecting person can for a mo- 
ment doubt. It is impossible but that in some way 
it will be trained ; either in wickedness from the 
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evil examples and influences to which it is exposed, 
in a love of morality from worldly motives, or ina 
devout observance of the commandments of the 
Almighty. And here, allow me to observe that the 
teacher must necessarily be to, a great degree, in- 
strumental in this heart training. The very omis- 
sion of duty in this respect will be nearly equivalent 
to the worst sort of instruction. The neglect to in- 
culeate those principles, so indispensable against the 
introduction of vicious dispositions, will open the 
way for their reception. For the mind absolutely 
longs for impressions. You might as well prohibit 
the opening flower from drinking the genial dew as 
the human soul from imbibing the spirit influences 
which are continually falling imperceptibly upon 
it. I know well that no training can change the 
human heart. Nothing but the grace of God can 
accomplish that work ; but I know equally well that 
a propereducation will do much towards suppressing 
its evil and educing its good. Suppose a youth to have 
been instructed by one, who, with every ordinary les- 
son, inculeated the !aw of kindness and probity, and 
the high claims of christian morality enforced by the 
fear of God ; suppose another brought up on a pirate 
ship, amidst scenes of blasphemy, debauchery and 
bloodshed ;—would not their characters, in all pro- 
bability, be very different ? 


Such a religious basis of Education as that I have 
described, will furnish the only motives strong enough 
to resist great temptations. I have spoken of the love 
and practice of morality from other than christian 
motives. The main one is a high sense of honor.— 
A man acting from this principle would not violate 
the confidence reposed in him, when admitted into 
the family of his friend as a familiar visitor. If en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits he would not defraud 
his creditors, or if placed in a position of trust he 
would not embezzle the funds placed in his hands 
for the benefit of others, because such conduct would 
be basely dishonorable. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, such a safeguard is sufficient, and, in some 
few cases, strong enough to resist the greatest temp- 
tations. But melancholy instances multiply around 
us which prove that it is by no means always so.— 
While I am speaking, your memory is probably re- 
calling cases of recent occurrence, in which men who 
have for years occupied the most prominent places 
in the community, have in an evil hour, tempted by 
what appeared to be a great advantage for emolu- 
ment, with but little risk of discovery, defrauded 
those who placed confidence in them; or, speculat- 
ing with means not their own and losing them, were 
exposed to general contempt, and blasted forever 
their reputations and prospects in life. Others, 
again, under the concurrence of violently excited 
passions and favoring circumstances, have violated 
the sacredness of family intercourse, bringing bitter 
shame and lasting disgrace into the families into 
which they were admitted as familiar friends. Yet 
these have professed to be honorable men—men who 
have said and thought that nothing could have 
tempted them to act a base or a mean part, and 
have, perhaps, been the most severe in their denun- 
ciation of those who have fallen into similar snares 
before them. But he, who from his his earliest years 
has been instructed to act from fear of offending 
Almighty God, and accustomed from a motive so 
high and ennobling to meet and resist temptation, 
will be enabled to hold fast his integrity, though 
assailed on every side by the strongest allurements 
to sin. 





All other knowledge is impotent, and even injurious, 
unless connected with and based upon religious princi- 
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J perceive I have inadvertently “used ‘a word \rior courts have been made dependant upon popular 


ple. 
which I must recall. 1 have said that other know- suffrage for their tenure of office. While I express 


ledge is impotent. Knowledge of any kind is not— no opinion as to the policy of such a course, | will 
it never can be impotent. No truer aphorism than say that I wish, from the bottom of my heart, that 
that of Bacon’s, that knowledge is power, has ever the masses of all our communities were so trained, 
been uttered. It is power that will be exercised eith- that they might fully be confided in to select these 
er for weal or woe. Ignorant, vicious men are not and all others who are to exercise, in any manner, 
those who have done the most injury in the world. It executive, legislative or judicial functions. But. if 
is not the burglar, the incendiary, or even the as- they are not so trained, and that early in life, to 
sassin, who have struck the deadliest blows at the what a state of anarchy, injustice and violence may 
best interests and truest bappiness of the race. Far we soon be reduced! Ifthe religious basis of edu- 
from it. It is such men as Voltaire who has curs- cation be neglected, and only the intellectual devel- 
ed mankind with the direst evils. Look fora moment opments attended to, I have little doubt that in the 
at that man and his career. Possessed of the most course of three generations, the vast majority of our 

rofound and extensive learning, as well as the most young men will spurn at all the restraints of proper 
prilliant genius, he employed all his powers in unset- | authority, and in the government of their conduct, 
tling the faith of millions, disturbing the very foun-| consult only their own unbridled appetites and pas- 
dations on which society rests, and defending the |sions. ‘These will be the voters of their day. In 
basest crimes and the most fearfulsentiments. The their hands will be all political power. They will 


horrors of the French revolution may be traced al- 
most directly to him, and on his head is chargeable 
the awful blasphemy and diabolical cruelty of that 
“ bloodiest picture in the book of time.” Nor,though 
long since dead, has his terrible influence over suc- 
ceeding generations ceased. France is to this day 
the most infidel, turbulent and immoral of all civi- 
lized nations, because in the last century God per- 
mitted her to be cursed with a Voltaire. 


I feel justified in saying, in view of such facts, that 
asecular education, without a religious basis, may 
be a curse rather than a .blessing. We boast 
much of our system of public instruction, and justly, 
for it is not surpassed by any in the world. When 
properly conducted, school houses cannot be too 
greatly multiplied, nor the facilities for obtaining 
knowledge too generally diffused. But never let 
the pure precepts and ennobling motives of christian 
morality be divorced from their exercises and in- 
structions. What would you think of that man who 


would go to the reservoirs from which this city is | 


supplied,and poison the waters, so that every draught 
would produce sickness, convulsions or death ?— 
Would you not esteem him a very fiend in human 


form? Yet he would not occasion half the misery | 


which one might produce who should succeed inde 
veloping the intellectual powers of the masses, and 
yet prevent them from imbibing those restraining 
and directing principles, to be discovered no where 
else than in the revelation Jehovah has been pleas- 
ed to make to man. Virtue, as well as intelligence 
is one of the very foundation stones on which the 
glorious fabric of oar freedom-stands ; but true and 
unwavering virtue has never been found where the 
celestial light of a pure religion has not shown upon 
the common intellect, and warmed the common 
heart. It was the want of this, and not of secular 
knowledge, which overthrew the ancient republics. 
Its absence will loosen the bands ofauthority, destroy 
the restraints of morality, and deluge the land with 
crime. 

The maintenance of this religious basis of Educa- 
tion, presents the only safeguard against social and po- 
litical evils of fearful magnitude. Much which has 
been previously said will be equally applicable here. 
There is but one other point to which, in this con- 
nection, I will call attention. 

Without entering at all upon the arena of politi- 
cal discussion, which would be consistent with nei- 
ther the time nor occasion, | may be permitted to 
remark that there is evideutly a tendency among us 
toa more unmixed democracy. Many offices, for- 
merly filled by executive authority, are now elective, 
In many States the judges of the superior and infe- 


|raise men of their own stamp to office, who will have 
\neither the ability nor will to execute the laws 
/against vice, nor hold the scales of justice with an 
jeven hand. Thus will the most abandoned villians 
|go unpunished, each become the avenger of his own 
|injuries, all confidence be lost, and violence and con- 
fusion universally prevail. 

| These thoughts lead to the conclusion that this 
‘religious element can scarcely be infused too early 
jin life. Such instructions can be furnished and 
|such impressions made, far easier in youth than in 
‘any other period of our existence. As the opening 
| perceptions and sensibilities are more susceptible 
'than the delicate surfaces on which the camera, 
with no instrument or pigment but the light of 
/heaven, draws every minute feature of the human 
countenance, so will this divine light trace eve 
ispiritual lineament on the developing soul; wit 
inte difference, that the latter will be forever inef- 
| faceable. 

Now to you, my auditors, more than to any oth- 
ers, except those sustaining the parental relation, 
is committed the unutterable responsibility, in this 
|susceptible stage, of moulding the characters and 





'shaping the destinies of future generations. In or- 
|der to make them happy and useful, and through 
them inconceivably to benefit the world, it is not 
enough that you should furnish their minds with the 
| garniture of knowledge. It is not even enough 
‘that you should evolve and stimulate their unde- 
|veloped energies. In addition to all this, you must 
inculcate principles so pure, and enforce them by 
motives so high, that these energies and these ac- 
quirements shall be unwaveringly dedicated to the 
service of God and humanity. Such principles and 
motives are to be found only in the sacred scrip- 
tures. ‘They may be found there apart from every 
peculiarity of creed, and every formula of faith.— 
While I would deprecate as an incaleulable evil, the 
inculcation of any sectarian dogma, and above all, 
dislike and hatred to any denomination of our fel- 
low-citizens, let these general principles of chris- 
tian morality be inculeated with every lesson, and 
mingled with all your instructions, 





j 


But here I must conclude. It is my earnest 
|prayer that the time may never come in there 
shall be indifference upon this, one of the most im- 
portant of all subjects;—when by our supineness or 
sloth, in our seminaries of learning, the intellect 
shallbe cultivated alone at the expense of the heart. 
Then might they easily become instruments in the 
hands of cunning and designing men, to foster pri- 
vate vice or public tyranny. 
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